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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 



CHAP. I. 

Begenctf and DeaA of Randoiph^BaiOe qf 
Dupplin — Accession ^ of Edward BaUol to 
Oe Throne of Scotland^ and his Might to 
England— BatOe (fHaUdonHiU, and Be^ 
turn ofBalioL 

KoBEBT Bbuce» the greatest Kiog who 
ever wore the Scottish crown» being dead» 
as you have been told, the kingdom descend- 
ed to his son David, who was called David 
the Second, to distinguish him from . the 
first King of that name, who reigned about 
a hundred years before. This David the 
Second was only four years old at his father's 
death ; and although we have seen children 
who thought themselves very wise at that 



4 REGENCY OF RANDOLPH. 

age» yet it is not usual to give them the 
management of kingdoms* So Randolph^ 
Earl of Moray, of whom you have heard so 
mue&9 became what is called Regent of the 
kingdom of Scotland ; that is, he exercised 
the royal authority lokial die King should 
be old enough to take the charge upon him- 
self. This wise p]:6vi8ion kad been made 
by Bruce, with consent of the Parliament of 
Scodand, and was Vety aecepCiable to iha 
kingdom* 

• The Regent was Tery strict in adminis- 
tering justice* If a husbandman had the 
pIough»irons stolen from his plough when 
he left them in the field, Randolph caused 
Ae Sheriff of the county to pay the Talue; 
because it was the duty of that mi^strato. 
to protect property left in the open fidds.: 
A fellow tried to cheat under colour of this? 
law : he hid his own plough-irons, and pre- 
tending they were stolen, claimed the price 
from the Sheriff, and was paid accordingly: 
the estimated yalue, which was two shil- 
lings. But the ftand being discovered, the 
Regent caused, the man to be hanged 
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Upon one oecasion, a criminal who had 
slain a priest, and afterwards fled to Rome 
and done penance there, was brought before 
theBsgent. The culprit ccmfeased the mur- 
der, bat pleaded that he had obtained the 
Pope's pardon. <*The Pope," aaid Ran- 
dolph, " might pardon you for killing a 
priest, but his remission cannot avul you 
for murdering a subject of the King of Scot- 
land." I'liis was asserting a degree of in- 
dependence of the Pope's authority, which 
was very unusual among the princes and 
goremors of the time. 

While the Regent was utting in judgment 
at Wigton, in Galloway, a man stepped for- 
ward to compliun, that at the very time he 
was speaking, a company of his enemies 
were lying in aD^bush in a neighbouring fo- 
rest, to put him to death. Randolph sent a 
party of his attendants to seise the men, and 
brii^ them before him. *^ la it you," said 
he, ^* who lie in wait to kill the King's liege 
subjects? — ^To the galkws witii them in-> 
stantly." 

A 2 



6 ABaXNCY OF RAiriMXLPB* 

Bandolpli wai to be praised for his j«s- 
tieO) but Dot for bis severity; He appears 
to bave taken a positive pleasure in pat«> 
ting crimmala to death, which marked the 
ferodty of the times and the tarn of his own 
disposition. Having sent bis Coroner be-^ 
&re him to Ellandonan Castle in the High*' 
lands, to execute certain thieves and roln 
bers, that officer caused their heads to b» 
hung round the walls of the castle to Ae 
number of fifty* When Randolph carne^ 
down, the lake in a barge, and saw the easde 
adorned with these grim and bloody heads, 
he said, ^^ He loved better to look upon them 
than on any garla&d.of roses he had ever 
seen.'' ^^ . 

; The efforts of the R^nt to preserve the 
establishment of justice and order, were 
aoon interrupted, and he was called upon 
to take measures for the defence of. die 
country ; for Robert Bruce was no sooner 
in his grave than the enemies of his family 
began to pldithe means of destroying the 
government which he had established, Tbo 
principal person concerned in these machi- 
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BitioM was Edward BaHd, the son of ihsl 
SAu Baliol wbo was foritierly created Jlkxag 
of'^Scodand hy Edward L, and afterwards 
dethroned by him, and committed to pri« 
0OD, when Edward desired to seize upon the 
eoaniry for himself. After being long de» 
tained in prison, John Baliol was at length 
suffered to go to France, where he died in; 
obscurity. But his son Edward Baliol, 
seeing, as he thought, a favourable oppor* 
tunity, resolved to renew the claim of his 
fhther to the Scottish throne. He came over 
to England with this purpose, and although 
Edward III., then King of England, remem^ 
bering the late successes of the Scots, did 
not think it pri^ent to enter into a war 
with them, yet Baliol found a large party 
of powerful English Barons^ wdl disposed 
to aid his enterprise* Their cause ijirhatmU 
ment was as follows :-— 
* When Scotland was freed from the do^ 
minion of England, all the Englishmen to 
whom Edward the First, or his successors, 
had given lands within that kingdom, winre 
of course deprived of them. But there was 
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another class of English pcoprietofs in Scot*' 
land, who claimed estates to which they 
succeeded, not by the grant of the EngHsb 
prince, but by inheritance from Scottish 
families, to whom they were related, and 
their pretensions were admitted by Robert 
Bruce himself, at the treaty of peace made 
at Northampton, in 1328, in which it was 
agreed that these English Lords should re- 
ceive back their Scottish inheritances. Not- 
withstanding this agreement, Bruce, who 
did not desire to see Englishmen enjoy land 
in Scotland, under what pretext soever, re- 
fused, or delayed kt least, to fulfil this part 
of the treaty* Hence, upon the death of 
that monarch, the disinherited Lords re*^ 

■ 

solved to levy forces, and unite them-< 
selves with Edward Baliol, to recover their 
estates, and determined to invade Scotland 
for that purpose. .But their united forces 
did not amount to more than four hun- 
dred men-at-armja^ and about four thou<^ 
sand archers and soldiers of every descrip- 
tioii« This was a.small army with which to 
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invade a natioa wMcb liad defended itself 
BO well against the whole English forces^ 
but Seotland was justly 8ii{^[Kwed to be 
much weakened bj the death of her valiant 
King^ 

. A great misfortane befell the conntryy hy 
Ibe unexpected dealli of the Regent Ran- 
dolpb} whose experience and valour migbi 
bave done so much for the protection of 
Seodand. He had assembled an army, and^ 
was busied with preparations for defeiMse 
against the ^iterprise i^ Baliol and the dis-^ 
inherited Lords, when, wasted by a painful 
and Qonsuming disorder, he died at MusseU 
buj^h, July lda2« The r^ret of the Seot^ 
tish nation for the R^ent's death was so 
great, that it has occasioned their histo* 
mns to allc^ that be was poisoned by tlio 
English ; but for this there 4seems no foun^ 
datioh. 

: Donald, Earl of Mar, nephew to Robert! 
Bruce, was appointed by the Scottish Par-* 
liament to be Regent in the room of the Eairl 
of Moray; but be was without experience 



10 BATTLE OF DUPPLTN* 

as a soldier, and of far inferior talents as a 

man. 

Meantime, the King of England, still 
affecting to maintain peace with Scotland, 
prohibited the disinherited Lords from in« 
fading Scotland from the English frontier. 
But he did not object to their equipping a 
small fleet in an obscure English sea-port, 
for the purpose of accomplishing the same 
object by sea. They landed in Fife, with 
Baliol at their head, and defeated the Earl 
of Fife, who marched hastily to oppose them* 
They then advanced northward towards 
Dupplin, near which the Earl of Mar lay 
encamped with a large army, whilst ano- 
ther, under the Earl of March, was advan«» 
cing from the southern counties of Scotland 
to attack the disinherited Lords on the flank 
and in the rear. 

It seemed as if that small handful of men 
must have been destroyed by the numbers 
collected to oppose them. But Edward Ba-* 
liol took the bold resolution of attacking 
the R^ent's army by night, and in their 
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camp* With this purpose be croBsed tfae 
Earn, which river divided the two hostile 
armies. The Earl of Mar had placed no 
sentries^ nor observed any other of the osual 
precautions against sttrprise, and the Eni^- 
lish came upon his army while the men 
were asleep and totally unprepared. Tliey 
made a great slaughter amongst the Scots, 
whose numbers only served to increase the 
eonfusion. The Regent was himself slain, 
with the Earls of Carrich, of Moray, of 
Menteith, and many other men of emi- 
nence* Many thousands of the Scots were 
4dain mth the sword, smothered in the 
flight, or drowned in the river* The Eng^ 
lish were themselves surprised at gaining, 
with such inferior numbers, so great and 
decided a victory. 

I said that the Earl of March was advan- 
cing with the southland forces to assist "Ae 
R^ent. But upon learning Mar^s defiiat 
and death, March acted with so little activi- 
ty or spirit, that he was not unjustly sus- 
pected of bding favourably inclined to Ba- 
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^ISbV^ caoge. That victorious generai now 
afisnmed the crown of Scotland^ which was 

"ylaeed upon has head at Scoon ; agreat pact 
of Scotland surrendered to his authoritjFf 
and it:8eeBied as if the fiital battle of Dap 
plia, fought 12t^ Augjost, 1S32, had Ao^ 

. fitroyed all the advantages which hadheeD 
gained in that of Bannockbum. 

Edward Baliol fkiade an unworthy use #f 
his. success* He hastened again tb'a&- 
hnoWledge the Kang of England as Us liegie 
lofd and superior, although evBi^y claim to 
nach supremacy had beeii renounced, and 
the indeptedence of Scotland ^pHoitly ae- 
knowle%pd by the treajy of Norihamp- 
tpn. ' Jle ako surrender^* to England the 
istrong town and castle of Berwick, ai^d en- 
gaged to become his follower in all- Bis wftnr 
'«t his own charges. Bdward III. engaged 
'on his part to maintain &diol in posfiiession 
of the crown, of Scotland. Thus wai^ the 
kingdom reduced pretty much to- the -same 
atate of dependence and subjection.to Sn^ 
land* as when .I3ie 'gr&ndfatlier of iSAWsatd 
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"TO THEf 1?llaOins OF*6dOnAK^ IS 

• 

plac«id*.tlie tiitlier of BalM on tbetkroni^, * 
in ^6 year 12935 about forty yeaiv before. 
But the eucoeBB of Baliol waa ratiier ap- 
parent than real. The Seottink patriots 
were in posseesion of many of the etrengtln 
^ the country, mad die pemon of Ae young , 
.King David was seeured in Dumbarton oa^ 
<tle, one of Ae strongest fortresses i^ Soot- 
land, or perhaps in the vftrodd. 

•At no period of her history wa» Scotland 

4eTi»iAof brave men, able end Willing to de- 

^fond her rights. When the seandaloua treaty, 

by. which Baliol had eurrmdered the inde- 

pendenoe ef his iMNmtry to Edward,, eame 

ite.be ktioifa in'Seothmd, the eueeessors of 

' Bruee's 49ompaiilcfis were naturally aiooiig 

ihe find to assert tiieoause of freedom. John 

ttaiid<d|ih, seeood son ef the Hegent, had 

fovmed a seeretumon with Ardibald Dov^ 

glas,.a yoixnger bnither^f the Good Lord 

James, and they prdoeeded t6 imitate tiie 

aotiens -of. their relatives* They^uddenly 

. assembled a eotiBideiiuble force, and attack- 

ing Baliol^ who wto fetfsting near Antian^ 

VOL, II. IJ -* 



14 baliol's 'flight to bngland. 

tb^eut his guards in pieees, killed his bro- 
ther, and chased him out of Scotland, in 
such haste that he escaped on horseback, 
without time to clothe himself, or even to 
saddle his horse. 

Archibald Douglas, who afterwairds be- 
came Earl of Douglas, was a brave man^ 
like his father, but not so good a general, 
nor so fortunate in his undertaldngB. 

There'^was another Douglas, called Sir 
WilliaiOf a natural son of the Good Lord 
James, who mafle a great figure at this period* 
Although a bastard by birth, he had acquired 
a large fortune by marrying with the heiress 
of the Grahames of Dalkeith, and possessed 
the strong castle of the same name, with the 
fitill more important one called the Hermit* 
age, a large and massive fortress situated in 
the wild country of liddesdale, within three 
orfourmilesoftheEnglishBorder. This Sir 
William Douglas, called usually the Knight 
of Liddesdale, was a very brave, man and 
a valiant soldier, but he was fierce, crady 
and treacherous^ so that he did not keep up 
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» 

the reputation of his fatker the Good Lord 
JameS) as a man of loyalty and honour, al- 
though he resembled him in military ta- 
lents. ^' 

Besides these champions, all of whom de- 
clared ag[ainst Baliol, there was Sir Andrew 
Murray of Bothwell, who had married Chris- 
tian, sister of Robert Bruce, and aunt of the 
young King David. He had so high a re- 
putation that the Scottish Parliament ap- 
pointed him R^ent, in room of the Earl of 
Mar, slain at Dupplisi. 

Edward III. of England now formally 
declared war against Scotland, proposing to 
support the cause of BaUol, to talie posses- 
sion of Berwick, which that pretended King 
had yielded up to him, and to chastise the 
Scots for what he called their rebellion. He 
placed himself at the bead of a great army» 
and marched towards the frontier. 

In the meantime, the war had begun in 
a manner most unfavourable for Scotland^ 
1^ Andrew Murray, and the Knight of 
liddesdale, were both made prisoners in 
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seper&fe skknuBlies'tdth Ibe English, an^: 
their loss at the time was of the worst eoo- . 
sequence to Scotlaad. .^ 

Archibald Douglas, the brother, as I have.' 
jast said, df the Good Lord James, was 
hastily appointed Regent, in the romn of » 
Sir Andrew Murray, and advanced with a . 
lai^e army to relieve the town of Berwiek»r 
then cIcMely besi^ed by Edward III* with; 
all his host The garrison made a deter^ 
mined defence, and the Regent eiideavotii^; 
ed to relieve them by giving battle to thO;; 
English,': in. whibh he showed more courage 
tlmn mflxtary conducts > 

^ The Soiottish army were drawn up <»> 
the side of an eminence called Halidon-hiU^> 
within two miles of Berwick. Kiiig Edward; 
moved with his whole host to attack th^oo*; 
The battle, like tbatiif Falkirk and many, 
otiiers, was decided by that fornndable ferce^ 
the archers of England. They were posted 
in a marshy ground, from which they &K 
charged their arrows in the most tremeoM 
dous and irresistible volleys/ against tha 
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BATTLE OF HALIDOM HIIX. 17 

SeptSy wbo^ drawn up on the slope of tho 
liill, were fully exposed' to this deiitniotive 
dispbai^e, without haying the means of an« 
9W9if ng it 

. I have told you before, that these £ng« 
lish archers were the best ever known in 
war. They were accustomed to the use 
of the bow from the time they were chil- 
dren of seven years old, when they were 
made to practise with a little bow suited to 
their size and strength, which was every 
year exchanged for one larger and strpnger^ 
till they were abletodrawt%t of afuU-grown 
man. Besides being thus familiarized with 
the weapon, the archers of England were 
taught to draw the bow-string to their right 
ear, while other European nations only drew 
it to their breast. If you try the difference 
of the posture, you will find that a much 
longer arrow can be drawn to the ear than 
to. the breast, because the right hand has 
more room* 

While the Scots suffered under these 
practised and skilful archers, whose arrows 

b2 
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fen like hail a«iong«t tkem, tfarowing: tlmr 
fanks into disorder, aod piercing the finest 
armour as if it had been pasteboard, they 
made desperate attempts to descend the hilly 
and come to close combat. The Earl of Ross 
advanced to the charge, and had he been 
seconded by a sufficient body of the Scottish 
cavalry, he might have changed the fate of 
the day ; but as this was not the case, the 
Earls of Ross, Sutherland, and Menteiih 
were overpowered and slain, with all their 
followers, by the English cavalry, who ad^ 
vanced to protect the archers. The defeat of 
the Scots was then complete. A number of 
their best and bravest nobility ivere slain, 
and amongst them Archibald Douglas, the 
Regent : very many were made prisoners. 
Berwick surrendered in consequence of the 
defeat, and Scotland seemed again to be 
completely conquered by the English. 
* Edward once more overran the kingdom^ 
seized and garrisoned castles, extorted from 
Edward Baliol, the nominal King, the com- 
plete cession of great part of the southern 
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coimtieS) nanidd goyemors of the castles 
and sheriffs of the ooimlaies^ and exercised 
complete aathority, as over a conquered 
country. Baliol, on his pitrt, assumed once 
more the rule of the northern and western 
part of Scotland, which he was permitted 
to retain under the vassalage of the English 
mdnar^ li was the opinion of most people 
that the Scottash wars were ended, and that 
there no longer remained a man of that na* 
tionwlu>liad inflnence to raise aa army, or 
skill to conduct one. 
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CHAP. II 

• 

Siege qftJie Castle of Loch Leven — B(Me of 
KUbkne — Siege of Dutibar Castle — Sir 
Andrew Murray — State of the Comitry — 
Tournaments, 

THEiEpglish, a more powerful and richer 
nation, better able to fornidi forth and 
maintain large armies, often gained great 
victori^ over the Scots ; but, in return, the 
Scot8.J.4ad a determined love of indepen- 
dence, and hatred of foreign tyranny, which 
induced them always to maintain their re- 
sistance under the most imfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and to regain, by slow, stubborn, 
and continued exertions, the losses which 
they sustained. 

Through the whole country of Scotland^ 
only four castles and a small tower acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of David Bruce, 
after the battle of Halidon ; and it is won- 
derful to see how the patriots soon after- 
wards changed, by their efforts, that un- 
favourable and seemingly despera^ state of 
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t|uBS«* lit (he Mveral flidrmislite and WiW 
lies which were fought all over the kiag* 
dom, the Scote, knewhig the eoantf y, and 
having the good-will of the iiihabitaiit% 
were geaerally saceesafol^ ae also in suiw 
m^ng eastlea aod fbrt% catting off con-. 
Yoys of pnAfinone which were going 4^: 
tbe English, and destroying scattered par* 
ties of the enemy ; so that» by a long and 
incessant coarse of fighting, the patriots 
gradoliUy regidned what they lost in great 
battles. I will tdl yon one or two of the 
incidante which befeU during this bloody 
war. 

1 Loch Leyen Castle^ ntoated on an island 
upon a krge iake» was one of the four which 
held Oat in name of David the Btuce^ and 
wooM not submit to Edward BalioL The 
governor wasi loyal Scotsman, called Alan 
Yinont. assisted bj^aques or James I^mby* 
The castle was besieged by Sir John Stirling^ 
a fbUowe^r of Baliol, with an army of Eng- 
lish* As the besic^rs dared not approach 
the island with boats, Stirling fell on a dn- 
gular device to oblige the garrison to surren-. 
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ddr. There is a small rlrer, called tbe Leveii, 
which runs out of the eastern extremity of 
the lake, or loch. Across this stream the 
besiegers reared a very strong and lofty 
mound, or barrier, so as to prevent the wa* 
ters of the Leven from leaving the lake* 
They expected that the waters of the lake 
would rise in consequence of being thua 
confined, and that they would overflow the 
islan^^ and oblige Vipont to surrender. 
But Vipont sending out at dead of night a 
small boat with four men, they made a breach 
in the mound, and the whole body of water^ 
breaking forth with incredible fury, swept 
away the tents, baggag e, and troops of the 
besiegers, and nearly destroyed their army. 
Theremains of theEnglishmound are shown 
to this dajf though some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to the truth of the incident. It is 
eertain the English were obliged to raise 
the siege with loss. 

While these wars were proceeding with 
increased fury, the Knight of Liddesdale, 
and Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell^ re- 
turned to ScodaiMlf having been freed from 
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HmSt imprisonmeiit, by paying a large ran- 
som ; the Earl of March also embraced the 
party of David Bruce. An equally brave 
champion was Sir Alexander Ramsay of 
Dalwolsy, who, placing himself at the head 
of a brave troop of young Scotsmen, chose 
for his residence the large caves which are 
stiU to be seen in the glen of Roslin, from 
which he used to sally forth and fight with 
the Englishmen and their adherents. From 
ibis place of refuge he sometimes made ex- 
cursions as far asNorthumberland^and drove 
qioil from that country. No young Scottish 
soldier was thought fit to pretend to any re- 
nown in arms unless he had served in Ram- 
say^s band. y^ 

A considerable battle was fought in the 
Korth of Scotland, which turned to the ad- 
vantage of the young King. Kildrummie 
Castle was one of the four which held out 
for David Bruce. It was defended by King 
David's aunt, a venerable matron. Chris- 
tian Bruce, the wife of Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray, and the sister of the brave King Ro- 
bert ; for in those warlike days women com- 
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imitided cflslks^vmid sometOMS fengbt iti 
battle. This castle, which waa eme ^f the 
last phuses of refuge for the patriote) wm 
besi^ed by Da^id Hastings, the Earl of 
Atbole, one of the didnherited Lords, wh6» 
having ehanged aides move thaa once, do- 
ring the war, had at length turned entirely 
to the English party. Sir Andrew Marjaay 
of Bothwell, who had lesmned his oAoe of 
Regent,^ resolTed io assemble the strongest 
foree whidb the patriots could muster, and 
oalling to^pether the Knight, of Liddesddey 
Ramsay, and the Earl of Msrch, he moved 
i^nst the Earl of Athole^ to compel him 
to raise the siege of£ldmmmie,aBdrBlie)fe 
its heroic defender. All these great nobles 
were unable to raise above one thousand 
men, while Athole had three times that 
number under his command. 

But as the Scots approached the territo- 
ry of Kildrununie, they were joined by one 
John Craig. This gentleman belonged to the 
royalists of Scotland, but having been made 
prisoner by the Earl of Athole, he had agreed 
to pay a hurge.ransom, and the morrow was 



tiM l^tne appidiited for payment. He wm 
liierefore anxioimto briiif about the defeat dt 
^dettth of Atfaole before tlie money was paid 
ix> hioi, and thos te eave his lansom. With 
tlue purpose, he eonducted Hie Scotsmeti 
ihfongh the forest of Braemar, where they 
*were joined by the natives of that territory, 
and thus came suddenly on the Earl of 
AAole> who lay encamped ki the forest. 
• Athole started up in surprise when he saw 
the enemies appear so unexpectedly; but 
4e was a stout-hearted man, though fickle 
in his political attachments. He lookea at 
a great rock which lay beside him, and 
«wore Ml dalJi that he would Hot fly that day 
until that rock should show him the exam* 
"pie. A smaU brook divided the two parties. 
The Knight of liddesdale, who led the van 
of the Scots, advanced a little way down 
the bank on his side, tiien taking his spear 
by the middle, and kwpimg his own man 
•back with it, he bade them AoA*, which occa- 
sioned some murmurs. The Earl of Atbsle, 
seeing this pause, exdaimed, << These meh 
•voii, XI* • .* . . c 
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are half difcomfited ;" and rushed to charge 
ihem> followed by his men in some^isorder* 
When they had passed the brook, and were 
ascending the bank on the other side,— * 
*^ Now is our time," said the Knight of Ldd* 
desdale, and charged down hill with level- 
led lances, bearing Athole's followers backr 
wards into the ford* He himself^ disdaining 
quarter, was slain under a great oak-tree. 
This was the battle of KilbUne» foi^ht on 
Saint Andrew's day, l9S5m 
"^ Among the warlike exploits of this period, 
we must not forget the defence of the Castle 
of Dunbar by the celebrated Countess of 
March. Her lord, as we have seen, had 
embraced the side of David Bruce, and had 
taken the field with the Regent. The Coun- 
tess, who from her complexion was termed 
Black A^es, by which name she is stUl 
familiarly remembered, was a high-spirited 
and courageous woman, the daughter of 
that Thomas Randolph, Earl of M^ray, 
whom I have so often mentioned, a&d the 
heiress of his valour and patriotiffln. The 
CasUe of Dunbar itself was veiy str^ngt 
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being bailt upon a chain of rocks stretehhig 
into tbe sea, having only one passage to the 
mainland, which was well fortified.* It wft»' 
besieged by Montague, Earl of Salisbury^' 
who employed to destroy its walls great 
ttiilitary eilgines, /sonstracted to throw faoge 
stones, with which machines fortificntioBS 
were attacked before the nse of cannon. 

Black Agnes set all his attempts at de* 
fiance, and showed herself with her maids 
on the walls of the castle, wiping the places 
where the huge stones fell with a clean towel^ 
to if they could do no ill to her castle, save 
raising a little dust, which a napkin could 
inpe away. 

' The Earl of Salisbury then commanded 
them to bring forward to the assault an 
engine of another kind, being a species of 
wooden shed, or house, roUed forward on 
wheels, with a roof of peculiar strength^ 
which, from xesembling the'rldge of a hc^s 
back, occasioned the machine to be called a 
Sow. This, according to the old mode of 
yn^xsSxFe, was thrust up to tha wails of a be- 
sieged castle or dity, and s erved to protect 
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fimb the anoiTB iiftd stoiies of the bemgM a 
party of soldiers plaeed within the 80w» who. 
were in the meanwhile to nnder^Bine the: 
waH» or break |ih entrance threngh it with 
pickaxee and mi^iiig tools. When the Coun^ 
tese of March saw this engine advanced to 
the walls of the castle^ she called out to the 
Earl of Salisbury in dcbi^n^ and making % 
kiildef rhymes 

<< BewibWy Mbntagow» 
For Cbitow shall thy 801^.* 

At the same time she made a signal^ and & 
huge frag^nt of roek». which hong prqpa* 
red for the pnrpose, was dropped down fnm^ 
die wall upon the Bow» whose roof was ihos 
dashed to pieces. . As the English soldiers^ 
who had been within it» were running as, 
.fiist as they conldvto get out of the way of 
the arrows and stones from the walh Black 
Agnes called put, ** Behold the litter of 
English pigs T' 

The Earl of Salisbury could jaat also on. 
such serious occasions. One day he rode 
near the walls with a knight dressed in ar- 
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moiir of ptoof, haTing three fdcLs of mail oT«r 
itm actoii) or leathern jacket ; notwithstand* 
ing which^ne WiUkm Spebe shot an arrow 
trith flueh force that it peiteirated all these 
defences, and reached the heartof the weam* 
^< That is one of my lady's loye-token%" 
said the Earl, as he saw the knight lUl dead 
from his horse. *^ Blabk Agnes^s love^shafts 
pierce to the heart.'* 

Upon another occasion, the Countess of 
March had weUnigU made the Earl of Sa- 
lisbury her prisoner/ She made one of her 
people enter into treaty with the besiegers, 
pretending to betray the castle. Trusting 
to this agreement, the Earl came at mid- 
night before the gate, which he found open, 
aend the porteulHs drawn up. Aa Salisbury 
was about to enter, one John Copland, a 
aqnire of Northumberland, pressed on before 
himy and as soon as he passed the threshold^ 
the portcullis was dropped, and thus the 
Scots missed their principal prey, and made 
prisoner only a person of inferior cbnJD|tion. 

At length, the Castle of Dunbar wis re- 

c3 
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by Atozittidttr Bj^amf oC Di^woliyf 
viho btougbt the CobBtess g iiiylie s by «ca 
both of men and provisions* ^ The £«rl of 
jSalisbairyy learol^ng this, despaired of sim^ 
pesa^ and raised liie a0ge» whieh had lasted 
nineteen weeks. The minstrels mede aoDgs 
in praise of the pefseveranoe and eonfage 
pf Black Agnes. The fdlowing lines are 
nearly the sense of what is preserved : 

She kept a stir In tower and trenchf 
Tkat braw^ng Uoisterons SoottitiL wmm& ; 
Game I early, came 1 late^ 
I found Agnes at tlie gdte. 

The brave Sir Andrew Murray of Both* 
well, the R^ent of Scotland, died in 1338> 
:while the War was ra^ng on all ^4q8, He 
was a good patriot* and a great l<^ to hie 
country, tp which he had rendered tjiehifl^ 
est services. There is a story told of hva^ 
^hich shows bow oomposed he cofiiA be in 
oircumstances of great danger« B# was itt 
^e Highlands with a small body of IcUow? 
ers, when the King of England came upon 
l^im with en army of twenty thottesnd* Tbe 
Regent heardihe news, but, being(|hen about 



tt^MHtoiiM^ did Hot p«radt his deyolmw to 
leWtorraptad* Wbcomiais was eiidiBd* Ite 
poople around him presBed bim to 4«dnr • 
letroal; ^^ Thare ia oo liaato»" wid Mart 
HIT, oomp^pedly* At length, hia horaa wm 
hronght oQt| he waa about to q9K>«]it, and afl 
Mpeoted |faat die retreat waa to eoHnnenaa* 
Bttt the Regent obaerred that a atrap of hk 
araaoor had given xpty* and thia i&te^^ 
aedneiw datayi* He aent for a partic^ar 
oofferyout of which ha took a piece of aUn^ 
imdeot and formed with hia own handyand 
srith nradi delibaratioi^ the atn^ which he 
wanted. Bj thia time^ the Eogliah were 
drawing very near^ and aa they were ae 
HMtty in numhei% seme of the SecHiliak 
hn^sta afterwaida told the hiatorian whe 
aairatoa the ineidenty that no apace of tuna 
ever aeemed ao long to then aa that whieh Sir 
Andrew employed in catting that thong of 
leather. Now^iftbishadbeendoneinajnare 
vaontiag or bragging viannery it would have 
been ^ bdiaviour of a vai»-glorioaaib(d» 
Bat Sir Andrew Murray had abready fixed 
upon the mode of Uia ratceat^ and he knew 
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that every symptom 0f eoolnesus and delibeni"* 
tion which he might show would render his 
men steady and composed in their turn, from 
beholding the confidence of their leader. He 
at length gave the word, and, putting him* 
self at the head of his fd^owers, made a 
most mal^t^y . iil»treat» during which the 
English, notwithstanding their numbers, 
were unable to obtain any advantage over 
him, so well did the Regent avail himself <^ 
the nature of the ground, r^ 

You may well imagine, my dear childy 
that during these long and t^iiUe wars 
which were waged, when castles were de<» 
fended and taken, prisoners made, many 
battles fought, and numbers of men wound- 
ed and slain, the state of the country of 
Scotland wss most nuserable. There was 
no finding refuge or protection in the law, 
at a time when everything was decided by 
the strongest arm and the longest sword* 
There was no use in raising crops, whea 
the man who sowed them was not, in^U pro* 
bability, permitted to reap the grain* There 
was little religions devotion where so much 
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vklence prevailed i^aadtke bMurte of ibe^ 
people beouae to modi inelined fo aete of 
blood and fiiry» that all lawe of hunanitj 
and charity were tnuugiewed withoul M^m* 
ph. People were tomoA etanred to dei^b 
in the woods witli their iiMnflie% while the 
ooQBtry was so depopakted aad void of oak 
tivation, that die wild deer eame out of tho^ 
ranote woods, and approached near to citiea 
and die dwelUngs of me«i. Whole fcrajKen 
were rednned to eat grass, wd odiers, it ia 
saic^ fonnd a more horrible alinent ia the 
flssb of their fellow ^eatares. Onewretdsif 
ased to set traps for hnipaa beings as.if fov 
wHd beasts, and snllfslflled on dieir flesh* 
This eattnftel was called Christian of the 
pieek^ from ihe deek or liook whioh h^ 
ased in his h<wrid tamps* 
: fn the middle of all these horrors, the 
English and Soc^tish kniglits ted noblesy 
when 4lisre was any truce between the eoan* 
tries, suppUed tlie place i^ the wars in which 
they were eommoaly engaged, with tourna- 
ments and games of chivalry. These were 
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mqetiogs not for tfae express purpose of 
fighting, bat for that of trying which was 
the best man-at-arms* Bat instead of wrest- 
ling, leaping, or running races on foot or 
horse, the fashion then was that the gentle 
men tilted together, that is, rode against each 
other in armour with their long lances, and 
tried which could bear the other outof the 
saddle, and throw him to the ground, Some> 
times they fought 4m foot with swords and 
axes, and although all was mea mt in cour*- 
tesy and fair play, yet lives were often lost 
in this idle manner, as much as if the con«- 
test had been carried on with the purpose 
of armed battle. li later times they fought 
with swords purposely bluqted on the edge^ 
and with lances which had no steel point ; 
but in the times we speak of at present} they 
used in tilts and tpu^aments tibe same 

'y 

weapons which theyjsmployed in wars. ^ 
A very noted entertainment of this kina 
was given both to Scottish and English 
champions by Henry of Lancaster, then 
oalled Earl of Derbyi and afterwards King 
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Henry IV. of England. He invited the 
Knight of Liddesdale, the Good Sir Alexan- 
der Ramsay, and about twenty other dis- 
tinguished Scottish men, to a tilting match, 
i^hich took {dace near Berwick. After re- 
eeiTing and entertaining his Scottish guests 
nobly, the Earl of Derby began to inquire 
at Ramsay in what manner of armour the 
knights should tUt together. 

*^ With shields of plate," said Ramsay, 
<' such as men use in tournamentjs." 

Thkr may be supposed a p€Jbiiliai|y weigh- 
ty and strong kind of ardour, intended 
merely for this species of encounter. 

« Nay," said the Earl of Derby, " we 
shall gain little if we tilt in such safety ; 
let us rather wear the lighter armour which 
we wear in battle." « 

^^ Content are we," answered Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay, *^ to fight in our silk dou- 
blets, if suck be your lordship's pleasure." 

The Knight of Liddesdale was wonn jed 
on Ij^e fmst by the splinter of a spear, and 
was obliged to dinst from the exercise. A 
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of the Scottish had done best^ and the Siebt* 
lish should, in like mioiner, judge the vsi^ 
lonr of the English* Bfach eqaity was 
lahown in the decision on both sides, an4 
the Earl of Derby was iniioiQ|cent in diBti;i» 
bation of gifts and prises. . This may serv^ 
to show you die amnsements of this stirring 
•period^ of which war and danger were the 
sport as well as Ae -serioos occapalion. 
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CHAP. III. 

Dqwiure ^Mimatd BaUolfrm Sootlani^, 
, Saum^J>wida^DeaihqfSirMp^ 

. desdaie^Battle qf NeviUe's Croes^CapH^ 
. vi^jLUferatkmy(mdDeaih(^.KinffD(m(lp: 
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mfliritainad by the Sebts^ their cirahtry was^ 
lediieed to a most dkastroas Btytt, by that 
ooatinued waaeu otBiwuri. IIL,.wl|o was ar 
wise and irarfike King aa e^er Kved* Coidd- 
he hare tamed against Scotland ihe whohi 
j^wer of his kingdom, he might probaMy> 
have eflbeled the complete conqoes);, which* 
had been so long attempted in Tahu '*Btit' 
wldle lilt) wars in Scotland wete at the 
hotteat»{EUlwBrd became also engi^ed m, hoc* 
tiliiies wiHi France, haTing laid claim to» 
t)i^ erowii of littit kingdom. Hmshewte^: 
oUigad to slacken Us. e&rts in ScoOavd,- 
and the patriots began to gain ground de- 
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cifflvely in the dreadfal contest which was 
so obstinately maintained on both sides. 

The Scots sent an embassy to obtain 
money and assistance from the French, and 
tiiey received supplies of both, which ena-» 
bled them to recover their casfies and towns 
from the English. 

- Edinburgh Castle was taken from the 
invaders, by a. stratagem. The Knight of 
liddesdale, with two hundred chosen men, 
esnbadrloed at DnncTde^ in a merchant vessel 
oonMnanded^by one TUlIiam Curry. The 
flhipmaster^ on their arrival at Lcith, went 
with a party of his sailors to the Castle, 
carrying barrels of wine and hmnpers of 
provisions^ whidt he pretratded it was his 
desire to sell to the English gofverDor and 
his garrison. But getting entrance at the 
gBifBf under this pretext, they raised the war 
shout of Douglas, and the Knight of Lid<^ 
desdJEde rushed in with his soldiers and sch 
oired the Castle. Perth, and other impcHrt^.* 
ant places, were also xetakea by the Seots^^ 
i|M Eimrd BaKd retired out of the oQun*^) 



^f in desyldr of ni^^g good hi*, pfttai^ 
aioos 4o tW et0wu4 

' The Bobleis 4>f Sksotfandt findiag tiie aft 
£w« of thaidligicblo more prospeimifly now t 
come to tke rfwoltttioa of bru^ng badk 
from Francoi where be bad resided for eaie* 
ty, their young lUag^ IHmd IL9 And bis eoiip 
sori, Queen Joanna* They arrived in 1341, 
. David IL vijm atili a youth, neither ioA 
he poseees.at any period of life the wi8d<na 
tod talents of fai$ faAbert the great King 
Robert. The aoUea of Scotland had be^ 
mme each a petty prince on hie oif a efttatea a^ 
they inade war on each other as they had 
done upon the English, and the poor Ki^g 
poBsesaed no power of restraining theou 
A sMwt melancholy instance of this diaeocd 
took phice» flhorily after the yoang Kingli 
netwm from France. . 

I have told yon how Sir Alescander Ram^ 
say and tbft Knight of liddesdale assisted 
each other in %hting against the EngUsbii 
They wera great foends and companioM ill 
arms, fiut Ramsay, having taken by stocm 
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tke %trong Cwtle ot RcRtmirgh, llie Katiff 
bestowed on Idm the office of Sheriff of tiia4 
county, which was before enjoyed by the 
Knight of Idddesdale. As this was placing 
ftnotfaer person in his room, the Knigkt of 
Uddesdale altogether forgot his old friend-* 
ship for Ramsay, and resolved to put hini 
to death. He came suddenly upon him 
with a strong party of men, while he was 
administering justice at Hawick. Ramsay^ 
having no suspicion of injury from the hmt 
of his old comrade, and having few men 
with him, was easily overpowered, and 
being wounded/ was hurried away to the 
lonely Castle of tKe Hermitage, which 
stands in the middle of the morasses of 
Liddesdale. Here be was thrown into a 
dungeon, wh^re be had no other sustenancd 
except some grain whieh fell down from a 
granary above ; and after lingering a little 
While in that dreadfal condition, the bra^Te 
Sir Alexander Ramsay died. This was in 
134 K More than five .hundred years after- 
wards, that isy a}>but forty years age, a ma-f 
son, di^ng amongst.the ruins of Hermit- 
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Kge Castley br<^ into a ddDgeon, vriuite lay 
-a. quantity of chaff, some human honeSy and 
a bridle bit, which were supposed to mark 
Ihe y^i^ as the place of Bamsay's death. 
•The bridle bit was given to grandpapa^ "who 
firesented it to the present gallant Earl of 
Dalhousie, a brave soldier, like his ancestor 
Sir .Alexander Bamsay, from whom he is 
liBeally descended- * 

* The King ifas much displeased at the 
commission of so great a crime on the per* 
i9on of so &itbful a subject. He made some 
attempts to a?enger the murder, but the 
Knight of Liddesdale was too powerful to 
be punished, and the King was obliged to 
receive him again into friendship and coni» 
fidence. But Ood in his own good time 
revenged this bruel murder. About five 
years after the crime was committed, the 
Kn^ht e£ Liddesdale was taken prisoaaer 
by the English at the battle of Neville's 
Cross, near Durham, and is suspected of 
havii^ obtained his liberty by entering into 
a treacherous league witii the English mo- 
narcb. He had.no. t^ima to carry his trea* 
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toil) homvery into effiiet ; for, sb^Hly bQ^ 
ItuTUberatiooy he wjbs sliun whilst himtr 
ing in Ettrick Foreat* by his nisar relation 
and godsoDi Willkun Lord Douglas, Th» 
place where he fell was esUed from hsl 
name, William-hope. It is a pity Uiat thf 
Knight of liddesdale committed that grieat 
erimo of muidaring Bamiity» and entered 
into the treasonable treaily with the Kiag 
of England. In other respects, he was rank- 
ed so high in puUic esteem, that he was 
eatled the Flower of Chivalry ; and an isid 
writer has said of him, <^ He was terriUo ia 
arms, modest and g^itle in peace, tbo 
scourge <^ England, and the buckler and 
wall of Scotland ; one whom good saceess ^ 
never made presnmptaons, and whom evil 
fortune never diseonraged." ^y 

We return to the state of Sootlaad 9t the 
time when the young King has restored. Bai>- 
tles and skirmishes were fought on all sides ; 
but the Scots having gained back the whole 
of their own eonntry, die war became, lest 
invjeteiiate ; and although no settled peace 
ieok place, yet truces, to endure for a cer« 
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t£ii nttmbdf" of months «hd' ydar^ were: 
agreed uponi from time to time; and the- 
English liiatoriaiia allege thai the Soottidi 
nalimi were always ready to break them 
when a tewpting opportuiiity occurred. 

Such a truce was in eiistence about 1846^ : 
when Edward the Third being abs«it in. 
France^ and in the act of besieging Calais^. 
David was induced, by the pressing and. 
urgent eounsels of the French King^ to re**> 
iiew the war, and profit by oceasicmi of the*^ 
King's absence from England. The young- 
King of Scotland raised aooordingly a large 
army^ and entonng England on the west; 
frontierv he marched eastward towards Dur- 
ham, hfltrassing and wasting the country 
with great severity ; the Scots boasting, that,^ 
ikow the King and his nobles were absent^ 
there were none in England to oppose then^. 
saTe priests and base m^chanicB* 
• But they were greatly deceiyed; The* 
lords of the northern counties of England^ 
tc^ther wilih the Archbishop of York, as-^ 
semUed a gallant army. They defeated 
the vanguard of the Scots^ and came upw 
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the main Iwif by surprise* The BngiiBh: 
armyy io which there were many eocksiBs-*. 
ties, bore, as theur standard, a crudfix, dis*- 
played amid the bannora of the nobility;' 
The Soots had taken poft among some in<N 
closures, which greatly embarrassed their 
movements, and their ranks remaining sta<^ 
tionary, ^rere^ as on former oceasioiis, de- 
stroyed by the English arrows* Here 8be. 
JiAtn Grahame offered his services to Hb^ 
perse the bowmen, if ]^e were intrasted 
with a body of cavalry. But althofogh thia 
was the movement which dedded the bat*, 
tie of Bannoekbnm, he could not- obtain, 
the means of attempting it. In the mean<- 
time the Scottish army fell fast into disor- 
der. The King himself fooght bravely iiir 
the midst of his nobles, and was wounded 
t9vice with^ arrows. At length he was cap^ 
tured by John Copland, a Northumberland: 
gentleman; the same who was made pri- 
soner at Dunbar* He did not secure Ida 
royal captive without resistance ; for in tfatf 
struggle, the King dashed out two of Cop- 
kmd'e teeth wiA his dagger. The left wings 
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fi the ScoUbh army cOatinaed fighting long 
lifter the rent W4^r6 routed, and at length madto 
» safe' retreat. It was commaBded hy the 
Steward of Scotland and the Earl df March* 
y^ry many of the Scottish HobiUty were 
slain ; very many made prisoners. The 
Sing himself was led in triamph through 
^he streets of London, and committed to the 
Tower a close prisoner. This battle was 
fought at Neville's Cross, near Durham, on 
Vt^ October, IB46. 

. Thus waa another great victcnry gained 
by the English over the Scotb. It was fol- 
lowed by farther advantages, which gave 
the victors for a time possession of the ooun* 
try from the Scottish Border, as &r as the 
verge of Lothian* Bat the Scots, as nsual^ 
yvf re no sooner compelled to momentary 
MbmJBsion, than they begain to consider the 
means, of dhaldng off the yoke. 

William Douglas, son to that Douglas 
who was killed at HaUdon Hill, near Berr 
wick, now displayed his share of that cou* 
rage and conduct which seemed the birth- 
right ^f that extraolrdinary family. He re- 
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covered his own territoriiMs of lX>ugla8dal«( 
drove the English ont of Ettrick Forest^ 
and assisted the inhabitants of Teviotdal^ 
in regaining their independence. 

On this occasion, indeed, the invasion of 
the English was not attended with the same 
extensively bad effects as on former victories 
obtained by them. The title of Bali6l was 
* not again set up, and that nominal sove- 
reign surrendered to the English monarch 
all his right and interest in the kingdom 
of Scotland, in testimony of which be pre- 
sented him a handful of earth belonging to 
the country, and a crown of gold. Edward^ 
in reward of this surrender of the Scottish 
crown, fixed a large annual income upon 
Baliol, who retired from public alTairs, and 
lived ever afterwards in such obscurity, 
that historians do not even record the pe- 
riod of his death. Nothing which he after^ 
wards did bore the same marks of cou- 
rage and talent, as the enterprise in which 
he commanded the Disinherited Baroni^ 
and obtained the great victory at the battle 
of Dupplin* It seems therefore likely, that 
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fie had upon that occasion some asstetance 
irhich he did not afterwards enjoy. ' 

' Edward III* was not more fortunate ii> 
making' war on Scotland in his own name,' 
than when he used the pretext of support-* 
ing Baliol. He marched into East-Lothiaii 
in spring 1355, and committed such ra-t 
Vages that the period was long marked by 
the name of the Burned Candkmassy because 
j90 many towns and Tillages were bumedl 
But the Scots had removed every species of 
provisions which could be of use to the in- 
"Vaders, and avoided a general battle, while 
Ihey engaged in a number of skirmishes. In 
this manner Edward was compelled to retreat 
out of Scotland, after sustaining much loss. 

After the failure of this effort, Edward 
-seems to have despaired of the conquest of 
4Seotland, and entered into terms for a 
truce, and for setting the King at liberty. 

Thus David IL at length obtained his 
freedom from the English, after he had been 
detained in prison eleven years. The Scots 
agreed to pay a ransom of one hundred thou* 
sand marks, a heavy charge on a country al- 
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ways poorj; and exhausted by the late wars; 
The people were so delighted to s^e the King 
once more, that they followed him every- 
where ; and, which ishows the rudeness of the 
times, broke even into his priirate chamber^ 
till, ii^ensed at their troublesome and hitru- 
sive loyalty, the ELing snatched a mace from 
«i officer, and broke with hk own royal hand 
the head of the liegeman who was nearest 
to him* After this febiike, saith the histo* 
rian, he was permitted to be private in hil 
apartment. 

The latter years of this King^s life havB 
nothing very remarkable, excepting, that 
^ter the death of Joanna of England, his 
first wife, he made an imprudent marriage 
with one Maifgaret Ijogie, a woman of gteat 
beauty, but of obscure fiimily ; he was af- 
jberwards divorced or separated from' hcd^. 
He had no children by either df his wiveis. 
David the Second died at the age of foity- 
seven years, in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
22d February, 1370-1. He had reigned foif- 
ty-two years, of which eleven were spent 
in captivity. 
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Aoeemm qf Bobert Stemmt^War ^ 188fi» 

« ^BatOe .^ OttetJmrn^IkaA <^ Robert 
IL . 

4 

As David the Seeond died chiUless, the 
cofde line of ids father^ the great Robert 
Brace^ vms at an end* But the attaehment 
of the Scottieh nation, natundly turned to the 
line of that heroic prinoo) and they revived 
to confer the crown on a grandson of his 
by the mo&ei'aside. Marjory, the daughter 
of Robert Bruce^ htul married Walter, the 
L(»rd High Steward of Scotland, and the 
fiixth of his fisonily who had enjoyed that 
high dipaty, in consequence of pesseisii^ 
which the fiunily hadaoquired tlw 'surname 
of Stewart. Thia Walter Stewart, >iriihlkis 
wife .Marjory, ^ were ancestcws of .that long 
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line of Stewarts wbo afterwards ruled Scot- 
land, and came -at length to be Kings of 
England also* The last King of the Stew- 
art family lost his khigdoms at the great 
national Revolution in 1688, and his son 
^nd grandsons died in exile* The female 
line have possession of the crowa at this 
^moment^ in the person of o^. sovereign. 
King George the Fourth. When, therefore, 
you hear of the line of Stewart, you will 
'jkaow that the descendants of Walter Stew- 
.;art and Marjory Bruce ate the family meanit 
Jby that term. It is said, that the Stewarts 
' were descaided from Heance, the s<m of 
Banqoo, whose posterity the witches decla- 
red were to be Kings of Scotland, and who 
was murdered by Macbeth. But this seems 
a very doubtful tradition. 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who 
married Brace's daughter, waa a >gallaiit 
man, and fought bravely at Bannockbura, 
where he had a high command. But lie 
} died young, and much r^i^tted. Bpbeart 
Stewart, bis son by Marjory Bruce, gi^^ 
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SOB, of coiHr«e, of King Robert, was Htm 
penoB ROW ealled to the thrbne^ He wrb 
«. good and kindotempered prinee* When 
young he had been a biRTe eoldier ; bnt he 
was now fiftjr-five yean old» and subject to 
R vMent iRflamauition in lue ejret) wUoh 
fODdered them as rod as blood* Frosci these 
-Masons he lived a good deal retired, and 
WRS Rot aetiTo enongh to be at the head of 
a fierce and unmanageable nation like the 
-Scots. 

Rdbert Stewart's ascent to the thimie was 
^not upopposed, Air it was claimed by a for»- 
Biidable eompetitdr* This was William Earl 
ofDot^hs. That famyy, in which so many 
gveat men had arissn, was now come to a 
fftRai pitdi ef power and proqwrity, and 
yossesflsd almost a soretrigR au Aority in the 
south parts of SootlaiKL The Earl of Don^ 
>glas was on l^e present occancm induced to 
^depart from his daim, upon his sob being 
married with Buphemia, the danghter cf 
Robert II. Stewart theiiefiMR vta» crowned 
' without farth^ opposition. Battheextreme 
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qpawert)f the Dbuglasses^ wlttoh raisied them 
almost to a levdL with the ctowd» was afiteiv 
'Wards the ocpasion of great national oom^ 
'motion and distress. 

. There were not many things of mo- 
jnent in the history of Robert IL But the 
'Wars with Eligland were less freqiti^t, and 
4he Soots had learned a better way of cour 
ducting them. The following instances nuqr 
'be selected* 

In 1385, the French finding themselyes 
Jiard pressed by the English in the&r own 
-conntry, resolved to send an army into 
Scotland, to assist that nation in making war 
upon the Eng^h, and thus finding work for 
the ktt^ people at home. They sent, these- 
fore, one thousaoid men-at-arms, knight% 
and squires, that is, in full armour; and aa 
-eaeh of these had four or five soldiers under 
fhim, the whole force was very considerable. 
They sent also twel ye Jbundred suits of eomr 
plete armour to the Scots, with a large sum 
of money, to assist them to make war. This 
gteat force, was. commanded by John de 
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JSTitane, H%b* Adhniml «f Fiiaice^ a Iwave 
and distingaidied geiieraL 
f In tke iDjeaalinie, tlie Kii^ of Englandy 
Bkrhard II., sommoaedtogetlier, on his ude^ 
a laiger armyperkaps than a King of Eng- 
tefei had ever before ooi«manded,and mored 
towards the Scottish Botdier. The Soots also 
assembled large fiiroes, and the French Ad- 
aural-expeeted there wonld be a great pitdi** 
ad battle. He aaid to the Scottish noU^ 
f^ Yon haye always said, that if you had 
some bandfied cvf Frendi jnen^at-arms to 
help yon, you would giye battle to the Eng^ 
lish. Now, here weoie to giro you aid — 
«Let us giye battle." 

« The Scottish nobles answered, that they 
would notion so great ahanrd^ as risk the 
/ate of the country in one battle i and one of 
ithan, probably Dongks, isonTcyed John de 
lYienne to. a naixme pass, where, unseen 
^diemaelres^ they mighti see the army of 
JBsgland uHurob thtoiq^h. The Scot made 
the Admiral remark the great multitude 
4Df archerS) the number and high disdpUne 
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of tfaa English. me»-at^am8^ aait tban mSBoA 
the Frenchman, as a soldier, whedier he 
could adidse the Seottiah to opposei these 
ckads of archers with a £9iir illt^Eoined 
Highland bowmoB, or ftteounter with tfasie 
smaU trotting iMigs the onset of the bnlfisnt 
chivalry of Engh»d> 

The Adaodnd de Vienne ooidd not bat 
emi that the risk wsa too uneyiaL ^< Ebt 
y^ «i£ you do not fight," he said, ^^wbatdo 
you mean^to do?, If yon do not oppose this 
great f<Hroe>> the English will destroy yoov 
epuatry." 

- ^< Let them do their worst,", said Doa^ 
ghus, smiling ; ^^ they will find bat Iktle to 
destroy. Our people are all retbed into 
woods, hills, and morasses^ and have driven 
off their cattle^ which is their only property^ 
along with dumk The English will find 
Botking either to take away or to eat. ISie 
houses of the f^tiemea are amall towers^ 
with thidc walls,, which even fire wUl not 
destroy; as for the eoosmon people^ they 
dwell in mere hats^andif tbeEagUshohoose 
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4o biim tben^ 4 lew tites fram- the trocd k 
tbat is neoesBary to build them up again." 
, ^< Bot what will you do with your army 
if yoQ do not fight ?" said the FreDohniaiij; 
^^ and how will your people endure the disr 
itres^ and £amine» and plunder,* which muat 
4ie the contequenoes of the invasion ?" 
i , ^< Yon dball aee.that our army will not 
lie idle," said Douglas ; << and as for our 
/SotM;ti$h people, they will endure pillage, 
vand. tbey will endure famine, and every 
, other extremity of war ; but they will not 
endure an English master." 

The event showed the truth of what Dou- 
:glas had said. The great army of England 
entered Scotland on the"eastem side of the 
frontier, and marched on, much embarrass- 
:ed and distressed for want of provisions, 
Jibing waste the villages and what pro- 
:perty they found, but finding very little 
.to destroy, and nothing to subsist upon. 
On the contrary, no sooner did the Scot- 
. tish noUes learn that the English were fair- 
,ly engaged in. Scotland, tiban with a nume- 
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roas «nny9 cooflittiiig'dbitfty of 'ligbltoa|ik 
vali7» like that led by Dpiiglas and BanW 
dolph in 132T» they burst into theLweieftbm 
eoontiesof England, where iheyfainednii^o 
spoil, and did nH>re damage, in the coune df 
a day or two's mareh^ than the Englisk 
coold have done in Scotfamd, l^ad they bar a^ 
ed the w)iole eoiml^ fima the IBwAet to 
AberdeMi. •^i 

The English were qoiekiy ^allpd Imek to 
thedefenoeof their own country, ai^d though 
ithere had been no bajttf e, yet from bad iNMida, 
want of forage, soaoltiiieBB of provisions, and 
eim&iar causes, they liad sudfcained a heavy 
loss of men and horses; while the Scottish 
army, on the contrary, had kept good cheer 
in a country so much richer than their own, 
and were grown wealthy by plunder* This 
wise scheme of defence had beM recopii- 
mended to his poslterity by the Bruc^ nt^ thfe 
only effectual mode of defending the Scot- 
tish froiltier. 

As to the French au4Vi«, tlwyquaf- 
Tslied very much widi the ivcq^oQ th^ 
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iliet whli; Tbey cofikilanied that the nation 
which Aey ofane to asskt treated them with 
BO kindness or good-will, and that they 
witliheld from them forage, provisfons, and 
other sopplies. The Scots replied, on the 
odier hand, that their allies were an ex- 
pense to them, without being of any use ; 
thai their wants were many, anid could not 
be supplied in so poor a country as Scot- 
laiid ; and, finally, that they insulted the in-' 
habitants, and pillaged the country where- 
ever they dursti^Nor would the Scots per« 
mit the French' to leave Scotland till they 
gave security that they would pay the ex«a 
peases of their own maintenance. The 
French knights, who hiad hoped 'to acquire 
Ixvlh wealth tod fitme, returned in very bad 
hioihour from a kingdom where the pedple 
were so wild and utusitili^ed^ and the coiiii'^ 
try so mountainous and po6r ^ Where the 
patcqes of cultivated land bore no propor- 
tion to the extended wastes, and the wild 
animals were much liiore numerous thaii 
Jhose which were trained to the use of man. 
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It was from prudence, not fromivasit of 
courage, that the Scottish ajroid^ grieat bat^ 
ties with the English. They readily enga-c 
ged in smaller actions, when they fought 
with the utmost valour on both sides, tiU,) 
as an old historian expresses it, sword and 
lance would endure no longer, and then they 
would part from each other, saying, ^< Grood 
day; and thanks for the sport you have 
shown." A very remarkable instance of 
such a desperate battle occurred in the year 
1388. > 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon 
an invasion of England on a laige scaler 
and had assembled' a great army for that 
purpose; but learning that the pe<^le of 
Northumberland were assembling an army 
on the eastern frontier, they resolved to linut 
their ii]|bui^on to that which might be 
achieved by the Earl of Douglas, with it 
choisen band of four or five thousand men* 
With this force he penetrated into the moon* 
tainous frontier of England, whore an sa* 
sault was least expected, and issuing ferik 
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near Newcastle^, fell upon the flat and rich 
ooontry around, slaying, plundering, bum-^ 
ing, and loading his army with spoil. 

Pei^, Earl of Northumberland, an Eng-^ 
lish noble of great power, and with whom 
the Douglas had frequently had enfcounters, 
sent his two sons. Sir Henry and Sir Ralph 
Percy, to stop the progress of this inv^ion. 
Both were gallant knights, but the first, who, 
from his impe^^i^ty, was called Hotspur, 
was one of the most distinguished warriora 
in England, as Douglas was in Scotland. 
The brothers threw themselves hastily into 
Newcastle, to defend that iinaportant town ; 
and as Douglas, in an insulting manner, 
drew out his followers before the walls, 
they came out to slavish with the Scots. 
Douglas and Henry Percy encountered per-* 
sonally; and it so chanced that Douglas 
got possession in the struggle of Hotspur'» 
spear, to the end of which was attached a 
small ornament of silk, embroidered with 
pearls, on which was represented a lion, the 
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GOgiiiianoe, ds it is calle4f of the Pel'ciesr 
Douglas shodk diifi trophy aIoft» and doek** 
red tfaiait he w6uld carry it iiito S<^otIand)' 
and plant it on his castle of Dalkeith. 

« That,** said Perey, « shalt thou never 
do. I will regain my lanee ere thou canst 
get back into Sootland." 

<^ Then^*' said Douglas, << come to seek 
it^ find thou filialt find it before my tent.'V>*^ 

The Scots army, haying completed th^ 
purpose of their expedition, began their re- 
treat up the vale of the Uttle rivei^ Reed,' 
whieh afforded a tolerable road running i6^' 
wards the Scottish frontier. Tbey encamp-' 
ed at Ottarbum, about twenty miles from 
the frontier, on the 19th August, 188& 

In the middle of the nigh'f,ike alarm arose 
in the Scottish camp that the English host 
were coming upon them> and the moonlight 
showed the advaince of Sir'Henry Percy, with 
a body of men equal or superior in number 
to that of Doug;la8. He had already crossed 
the Reed water, and was advancing towards 
the left flank of the Scottish army. Douglas, 
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not cboomng to r^teire Ae-ai^nHiltiD thaft 
portion, drew bis mon oat of the etfnip) and 
with a degree ofnMlitary eldlL ^niiidh wold 
floarce haye been eacpected wbien'biB fotcoa 
were of each an undiMpIiiied cbaTaeter^ be 
altogedier ebanged the poeitioa of the anuy, 
and presented lam troops with their firont to 
tibB advanoing English* 

Hotspur^ in tibe meantime^ Btturebed his 
eqnadronsthraiighthe deserted eamp^ where 
^iiere wese none left but a few servants and 
atragglers ef tfae^anny. The intcnruptionB 
which the English troc^ met with} threw 
<hem a little into diaorder, when the moon 
arising, showed them the Scottish ann^f who 
.diey fancied were retreatmg, drawn up ip 
43oniplete ord^r, add prepared to fight*^ The 
battle oemuenoed with the grsatest fiary ; 
for Perey and Douglas weM the two most 
distingiiished soldiers of their time, and 
' each army trusted in the courageand talents 
4of their esmmanders, whose names were 
shouted on^ either dde^ The Soots^ who 
wero^ outnumbered, were at length about 
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to give way, whtsn Douglasy ih«r leidei^ 
.caused his banner to advance) attended bj 
Jus best men. He himselfy db.oatuig his war^ 
leiy of '^ Douglas 1" rusked forward, cleai^ 
ting his way with the blows of his battle^ 
<axe, and breaking into the Tery thickest of 
ithe enemy. He fell, at length, under three 
mortal wounds. Had his death been known^ 
it would j^bably have decided the battle 
against the Scots; but the English only 
imew that some brave man-atparms had fall- 
en. Meantime the other Scottish nobles 
l^essed forward, and found their General 
dying among several of his faithful esquires 
and pages, who lay slain around. A stout 
priest, called William of North-Berwick, 
the chaplain of Douglas, was protecting the 
body of his patron with a long lance. 

*^ How fares it, cousin ?" said Sinclair, the 
first Scottish knijght who came up to the 
wounded leader. 

^^Indifferently/'unsweredDouglafi ; ^'but 
blessed be God, my ancestors have died in 
fields of battle^ not qu down-beds, I sink 
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tuBii i but let them still ciy my urab-ery^ and 
eoBoeal mydeath from myfoUowers. There 
xmsi a tradition in our ftmiljr that a dead 
Donglag shoald win a fieM, and I tnut it 
will be this day acoomplisfaed.'' 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they 
concealed tiie EarPs body, and again r ndied 
on lx> the battle, shooting ^* Douglas ! Don* 
glas i** lender than brfore. The English were 
^treakened by the loss of tise braye biothers 
Henry and Ralph Percy, boA of mhom 
wcve made prisoners, fighting most gaIfaMi<>- 
ly, and almost no man of ndte amongst the 
English escaped death or capdvily. Henoe 
a Scottish poet has said of the name of Dou- 
glas,— 

" Hosts bave been known at that dread sound to yield. 
And Douglas dead» bis Bamo lias won tha field.*' 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sir 
Hugh Montgomery, who obliged him for 
ransom to build a castle for him at Penorn 
in Ayrshire. The battle of Otterburn was 
disastrous to the leaders on both sides — 
Percy being made captive, and Douglas 
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skdn on the fidid. It has be^n the subject 
of many songs and poems, and the great 
historian Froissart says, that, one other ac- 
tion only excepted, it was the best foi^ht 
battle of that warlike time. 

Robiert II. died 19th April, ISdO. His 
i-eign did not approach in glory to that of 
his maternal grandfather Robert Bruce; 
but it was far more fortunate than that of 
David IL The claims of Baliol to the 
crown were not revived; and though ike 
ElngBsh made more than one incursion into 
fScotland, they never were able to retain 
long possession of the country* 
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Accession of Beibert III^-'Disordetijf State 
of Ae ISghlaneb — Oonftict between die 
' Clan Chattan and tiie Clan Kay^ an the 
\ North Inch of Perihr^Chearackr and DeaA 
r <)f the Duhe of Ibatheay^ the Heir Apparent 
r — Capture of Prince Jamee bg the Eng^hi 
i and Death of Bobert IIL ^ 

f 

Tif £ eldest sen of Robert II* was origin-* 
ally called John, Bat it was a popular re- 
mark, that the Kings nained John, hoik of 
France and .England, had been unfortu* 
date, and the Scottish people were very par- 
tial to the name of Robert, from its having 
been borne by the Great Bruce. John Stew* 
art, therefore,, on ascencKng the Scottidi 
throne, changed his name to that of Robert 
JIL We riudl see, however, that this poof 
'King remained as unfortouate^as if his 
jume. had been still Jdkn. -^^ .... 
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The disturbances of the Highlands were 
one of the plagues of his reign. Yoa must 
recollect that that extendre range <^ moun* 
tains was inhabited by a race of men dtf- 
fwent in lang^nage and manners from the 
lipwlanders, anddivided iftto famffies oidl*- 
«d GlaBs; . The Englidi termed llMn die 
WUd Seotos and the French liM SisotlSsh 
Saivges; and) in good tmth^ ireiry wfld and 
saiPi^ they seem to ha^ro been. The losses 
which the Low Conntiy had sustained by the 
English wars had weakened the counties 
neaiLt to the Highlands so much, that they 
became anaUe to repress tlw i^piii^ioiis of 
the moontaineers) who desoende^from their 
hills, took spoil, burned and destroyed, as 
if in the country of an enemy. 

In 1392, a laige body of these H^Uand* 
^ ers broke down from the Grampian IMbun* 
. tains. The ehiefe were called Clan-Doin<» 
iiochy, or sons of Duncan, answering to 
ttte clan now called Bobertson. A party (of 
theOgtlviBs and Lindsays, under i^ TVSal- 
ter Ogilvy^ Shenff of Aagus^ mar«died ha»- 
tily agwist them, and charged diem wi& 
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-tbmr lances. But notwHiuitaadisg the ad- 
fyantiige of Uieir bemg mounted and oonoi> 
^e^y sheathed in armoury the Highlanden 
-d^ended themsel ves with sach f erodtyf as 
to slay the Sheriff and sixly^of his followein^ 
<and repulse the Lowland gentUmen. To 
•give some idea of their feroeity, it is told 
that Sir David Lindsay » having in the first 
encounter ran his lance through the. body 
•of one of the Highlanders, bore him down 
and pinned him to the earth. In this conf- 
lation, a»d Jn bis dying agonies^ the Highf- 
Jander writhed himself upwards on the speav, 
and exerted his last strength in fetching a 
-sweeping blow at the armed knight wUh 
his two-handed sword. The stroke, made 
with all the last energies of a dying man, 
«ut through Lindsay's stirrup and steels 
Jboot, and though it did not sever his leg 
from his body, yet wounded him so sevieca- 
iy as to oblige him to quit the field* 
V • It happened, fortimately perhaps for the 
Lowlands, that the wild Highlanders weriB 
as much addicted toquarrel with each oth^ 
as with their neighbours. Two clans, or 
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jMktber two lec^deb <x jC0QfedejEiusi9% «Mi^ 
ftm&i moh of «e7«nd flepdrate.eIiiB% ftU 
,ini0 such deadly feud with eiM^ oUiiw^ as 
Jiled tbe whole nflighbourhood mth slao^ 
jter and discord. / "'y ^. 

When this ftud or qveurd could be no 
ipUierwise elided^ it was resolved the diffe- 
seoM should be dodbded by a oon|»t of 
ibirty men of the Clan Chattaiiy against jtha 
snme number of die Clan Ki^ ; that the bal^ 
tie should take place ;on the Nsorth Inch 
4>f Perth, a beautiful and level QMadow^ in 
faxt surrounded by the river Tay ; and thai 
it ahonld be" fought in presenoe of the King 
and his nobles* Now^ tiiere was a.crad..po»- 
^ licy in this arrangement r^Mr it was to hb 
^supposed tiiat all the best and leading men 
of each clan would desire to be amo^gthe 
thirty wiiich wmse to fight for thdr honour^ 
an(^. it was no less to be expected that the 
batUe would be vsiy Uoody and desp«mteu 
Thui^ the psobeUo ownt would be^ that 
rbodi elansy having lost very many of their 
bestead bravest men^ would be mora easily 
managed in. future* Such was proUmly the 
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mW of the Kin^ and lu6 eounsellon in per* 
mitting this desperate oonflicty wUeh, how* 
itretf was mtich hi the sjMnt of the times. 
. The parties on eaeh^Bide were drawn ont, 
armed with sword and target, axe and dag* 
ger, and stood looking on each other with' 
fierce and savage aA)eets, ^en^'jast as the 
signal for fight was expected, the command* 
er of the Ghm Chaitan perceived that one of 
his men, whose heart had failed him, had' 
deserted his standard* There was no time 
to seek another man firom the clan, so the 
ehieftam, as bis only resource, was obliged 
to c^er a reward to any one who would fight' 
in the room of the fugitive. Perhaps yon 
think it might be difficult to get a man^ 
urtm^ for a small hire^ would undergo the 
perils of B. Battle which was likely to be so 
obstinate and deadly. But in that fighting 
age, men valued their lives lightly. One 
Henry Wynd, a^tizen of Perth, and a sad- 
dler by trade, a little bandy4egged man, 
but of great strength and activity, and well 
accustomed to use the broad-sword, oflFered 
himself, for half a French crown, to serve 
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on thepartof theClah'Chattan in tHebeit-' 
de of that day^. 

The signal was then given by sound of> 
the royal trumpets, and of the great war 
bagpipes of the Highlanders^ and the twd^ 
parties fell on eadi other with the utmost 
fury, their natural ferocity of temper be-t 
ing excited by feudal hatred against the* 
hostile elan, zeal for the honour of th.eit% 
own, and a consciousness that they wei«^ 
fighting in presence of the King and nobleiSt^ 
of Scotland* As they fought witii tiie two«^ 
handed sword and axe, the wounds tiiey 
inflicted on each other were of a ghairtly^ 
size and character. ^Heads were cloven^ 
asunder, limbs were lopped from the trunlr.^ 
The meadow was soon 'flooded with blood/ 
and covered vnth dead and wounded men.' 
^ In the midst of the deadly conflict, the 
i^hieftain of the Clan Chatlan observed that: 
Henry Wynd, after he had slain one of the 
Clan Kay, drew aside, and did not seem> 
willing to fight more. 

<^ How is this,*' sai^ he, << art thou afraM?' 

4 
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** Not V^ answered Henrjr; ^ bot I have 
^one enough of work for half-a-^rown/' 

<^ Forwird and fight,'' said the Highland 
«hief ; *^ be that doth not gradge his day's 
work, I will not stint him^in his wages." 

Thas edeouraged, Henry Wynd again 
plunged into the conflict, and, hy his ex- 
cellenee as a swordsman, contributed a 
great ^deal to the yictory, which at length 
fell to the Oaii Cbattan. TcAi of the vic- 
tors, with Henry Wynd, whom the High- 
landers-ealled the Gaw Cirom, (that is, the 
•crooked or bandy-legged smith, though he 
was a saddler, for war-saddles were then 
made of steel,) were left alive, but they 
were all woimded. Only one of the Clan 
,Kay survired, and he was imhurt. Bat this 
single individual dared not oppose himself 
•to elevoi men, though4ill more or less hurt, 
1)nt throwing himself into the Tay, swam 
to the other side, and went off to carry to 
the Highlands the news of his clan's de- 
feat* It is said, he was so ill repeived by 
his kinsmen that be put himself to death. 
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Solae piHrt of the above story is maCtcfr of 

tradition, but the. general fact is certain. 

Henry Wynd was rewarded to the Higfallmd 

chieftain's best abilities; but it was re- 

marked,, that,' when the battle was over, he 

.was not able to tell the name of the clan he 

.fought for, replying, when asked on which 

iside he had been, that he was fighting for 

.his own hand. Hence the proverb, *^ Every 

man for his own hand,, as Harry Wynd 

fought." ^^- 

In the meantime troubles, to which we 
have formerly alluded, broke out in the fa?- 
mily of Robert HL. The King had been 
lamed in early youth by the kick of a horsey 
which had prevented his engaging, in war. 
He was by disposition. peaceful, religious, 
and just, but not firm of mind,, and easily 
imposed on by those about him, and far^ 
ticularly by his brother the Duke of Albany, 
^a man of an enterprising character, btiit 
crafty, ambitious, and cruel. r 

This Prince, the next heir lo the. crown, 
if the King's cbildren could.be di^Iaced, 
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continued to sow strife and animosiiy be-* • 
twixt his father and the Dake of Rothsay,' 
the eldest son of Kobert IIL, and heir to his 
kingdom. Rothsay was young, gay, and 
irregular, his father old, and strict in his 
principles ; occasions of quarrel easilyarose 
betwixt them, and Albany represented the"^ 
Qonduet of the son to the father in the^ 
worst light. 

The King and Qaeen seem to have been: 
of opinion^ that the marriage of the Prince 
might pnt an end to his idle and licentiouGT 
(^ourse of life.' But Albany, whom they^ 
consulted, condacted this important affair 
in a manner disgraceful to the Royal Fa-' 
mily. He proceeded upon the principle, 
that the Prince should marry the daughter 
of the Scottish noble wbo was willing to pay 
the largest sum of money for the honour of 
connecting himself -with the -royal family. 
The powerful George Earl of March, was- 
at first the largest offerer. But although: 
the Prince was contracted to the daughter 
of that nobleman, yet the match was broken 
off by Albany, when a still larger sum was: 
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oiFeted by the Earl of Douglas, who, ' 1ir**> 
ring himself married the King^s sister, war 
now desirous that their daughter should 
wed the heir of the throne. They were 
married accordingly, but in an evil hour. 

The Prince continued to give offence by 
the levity of his conduct; Albany continued 
to pour his complaints into the King^s ear,' 
and Douglas became also the enemy of his 
royal son-in-law. 

The history of this rdgn being imperfect^^ 
we do not distinctly know what charges 
were brought against the Duke of Rothsay, 
or how far they were true or false. But> 
it seems certain that he was delivered up by 
his father to the power of his uncle of Al-^ 
bany, and his fatheivin-law the Earl of 
Douglas, who treated him with the utmost> 
cruelty. 

A villain named Ramorgny, with the as- 
sistance of Sir William Lindsay, was fur* 
nished with a warrant for apprehending 
and confining the person of the heir appa-* 
rent of Scotland. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they seized upon him as he was jour- 
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ti^yiag ia Fife,' wiAoat : any 'suspioion*-^ 
placed him upon an ordinary work-horse^ 
^pd conducted him to the strong tower, ot 
ciistle, of Falkland, . belonging to Albany, 
It was a heavy fall of rain, but the poor 
Prince was allowed no other shelter than a 
peasant's cloak* When in that gloomy fort^ 
ress, he was Arown into a dungeon and 
deprived of food. It is said that one wo^ 
man, touched with his lamentations^ con- 
trived to bring him from time to time thiilk 
barley cakes, concealed in her veil^ which 
she passed through the bars of his prison ; 
fuid that another woman supplied him with 
piilk from her own bosom. Both were dis- 
covered, and what scanty resources their 
i^harity could afford were intercepted, and 
$\te unhappy Prince died in the month of 
March 1402, of famine, the most- severe and 
lingering mode among the many by which 
life may be ended. 

. There is no evidence that the old King, 
infirm: and. simple-minded as he was, sus^ 
|i6cted ,tb^ &0I play which his son had re« 
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eeiFed; btit the vengBa»ee.of God seemed 
iiQ menace, the country in which sneh a 
tragedy had been acted. The Earl of Mafoht 
jncenBed at the breach of the contract be* 
•twixt his daughter and the Prince, desert* 
led the Scottish cause^ and embraced diat 
-of England* He fled to Northumberland* 
wd from thence made repeated inciirBiona 
Mpon the Scottish fiontier. 
. The Earl of Douglas, placing himsdf at 
the head of ten tiiousand men, made an m* 
fiursion inta England, wilii baaaer display* 
ed, tani to#k groat spot!. Bat he uraw way** 
laidia returning by the oelebarated Hotspur^ 
who, with George of March and others, 
bad aasembled^rnumarons army. Douglas 
took his gB0vaEtd on an eminence called 
HomUdon, where his numerous ranks were 
exposed to the English arrows, with the 
same infatuation as had been displayed at 
so many other battles, the Scots suffiring 
great loss, for which they were unable to re- 
pay the enemy. While they were thus sns- 
tainiag a dresdf ally . miequai combat, a beld 
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.Scottish knight, nasaed Sir John Sirinlbn, 
called with a loud voioe^ ^^ Whydo we remain 
Jiere on this hillside^ to be diot like stagd 
•with arrows, when we might rush down 
•upon the English, and dispute the combat 
haaad to hand ?*' There was a young noble* 
flMUfi in the host, called the Lord of Gordon* 
•The person living whem he most detested 
was this same Sir John Swinton, because 
in scmie private quarrel he had slain Gor* 
don's father. But when he heard him give 
fiooh resolate and brave advice in that 
dreadful extremity, he required to be made 
a knight at Swinton's hand ; ^ for,'* said he» 
^ from the hand of no wiser leader or bra« 
ver man can I ask that honour." Swinton 
granted his ptayer, and that done, he and 
Qordoia rushed down side by side with their 
leUowers, and made considerable slaughter 
aaoDgst the English. But not Imng sup* 
ported by other chiefs, they were overpower* 
ed and cut to pieces. The Scots lost the 
battle, enatainiiig a total defeat; and Bou^ 
^las, wounded, and having lost an eye, £dl 
into the hands of the English as a prisoner. 
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^••A«ingttW iirain of events foUawied, wkkH 
belong rath^to English than Scottish hk^ 
tory, but which it is proper you should know;* 
The£arl of Norihumberland, father to Ho1>- 
spur^ had determined to rebel against Hen* 
ry IV., then Kii^ of England. .To strength*- 
en their forces, ihey gave Douglas hisliber^ 
iy, And;etigaged him.to assist. them inih6 
eivil war which was impending^ . Douglas 
came accordingly with a band of his.cooH-^ 
trymen, and joined Henry Percy, called 
Hotspur. They marched together into Eng-^ 
land, and fought a memorable battle with 
(he royal forces, near Shrewsbury. , As Hmh 
ry IV. was personally present in the .'battle^ 
Douglas rctsolved to seek, him out, and end 
the contest by killing or making him pm 
soner. The . King had^ . however^ .several 
other champions in the .field, armiedcand 
mounted exactly like himself. Of these^ 
Douglas killed no less than three, exclainoH 
ing with amazement, as they, appealed ;on0 
after. another; so that, when at: length hi 
Encountered the real king, he called out^ 
t^.W}|0re the devil do all these kiligil P9Jn<» 



from ?" He atlaeked Henry himteir witJi 
the same fury with which he had assaulted 
those who represented hioi) overthrew the 
royal banner, slaying a valiant kn^ht. Sir 
Thomas Blunt, to whose care it had he^t 
oonunitted, and was about to kill the Kiagw 
But numbers, and especially the valiaiit 
Prince of Wales, his son, came to the King 
of Bngland's. assistance; and before Dou-* 
glas could fight his way forward to Henrys 
Hotspur was killed by an arrowHihot, and 
his party were obliged to fly* Dooghba at 
length condescended to fly alee, but his 
horse stumbling in ascending a hUl, he was 
again wounded and taken* 

We return to poor King Robert, who 
was now exhauated by age^ infinniticB, and 
&mily calamity* He had still a remaining 
son, called James, about eleven years eld^ 
and he was probably afraid to intrust him 
to the keeping of Albany^ as his death 
would have rendered that ambitious Prince 
next h«ir teethe throne* He resolved, there-* 
fore^ to send the young Prince to France^ 
under pretence that he would receive a bet- 
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ter vdiicatioii there than Scotland could af-- 
ford him* An English vessel took that on 
hoard of which the Prince was sailing to 
France».and James was sent to London* 
When Henry heard that the Prince of Scot- 
land was in his power, he resolved to detain^ 
Urn a prisoner. This was v4ry nnjast, for 
^he eoontries of England and Scotland were 
at peace together At the time The King^ 
sent him to prison; however, saying, that 
!^ the Prince would be as well educated at 
his court as that of France,- for that he.un*^ 
derstood French well/' ' This was said in 
auDck^y, hut Henry kept his word in thig 
point; and though the Scottish Prince wai^ 
eraiimM lifllmUy, he-reeeivJBd an excellent 
education at tiie expense of the English 
inonarch* 

r Tins new misfortune, which placed thtf 
only remaining eon of the poor old King itf 
the hands of the English, seems to havij 
broken the heart of Robert the Third, whtf 
died about a year afterwards, overWhelmed 
with calamities and infirmity. 
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CHAP. VI. 

fiegmcy ofSobert^ Duke of Albanp'^BeMe 
, ofHarlaw — Be^encyofiMwrdac^Didieof 
. Albany-^EwploUs of the.Scots itt France — 
. Deliverance of James the^ First from his 
CcgpHvU^ in England* 

, Albany^ the brother of Robert III., was 
now Regept of the kingdom^ of which he 
had long posseseed the supreme govern'- 
ment^, He was, it may. be supposed^ in no 
great hurry to obtain the release of. his ne<* 
phew Prince James, whose return to Seott^ 
land Qi^ust have ended his own power/ He 
was, as, we have seen, a wicked, cruel, and 
ambitious man ; yet he was regular in ad- 
ministering justice, and took great care not 
to lay any taxes on the people, k 
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Je4bargh Castle, which the Englkli Iiad 
kept ever mnce the battle of Durhaniy had 
been taken by the Tevijotdale Borderers, 
and it was proposed that it should be pull- 
ed down, in order that it might not again 
afford the enemy a stronghold on the fron- 
tiers. To maintain the men engaged in 
demolishisg diis large and strong fortress 
it was proposed to lay a small tax of two 
pennies on each hearth in Scotland, to de- 
fray the expense. But the Ri^ent deter- 
mined to pay it out at his own and the 
King's revenue, resolved, as he said, that 
he would not begin his regency by a mea- 
sure which must afflict the poor. 

In other respects, Albany was an unwoiv 
thy character. He. was not even brave, 
which was a £uling uncommon in his age 
and fiuiiily ; and though he engaged in se^ 
▼eral- wars with England, he did not gain 
either honour or success in any of them. 

One of the most remarkable events during 
his government was the battle of Harlaw* 
This was fouglit by a prince called Donald 
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of the Iflleiy who possessed iiU the islands 
on the west side of Seotland. He was also 
the proprietor of great estates on the main* 
land, and aspired to the style of an inde- 
pendent fiN>vere]gn« 

: Him Donald, in the year 141 1, laid claim 
to the Earldom of Boss, then vacant, which 
theHegent had determined to bestow on a 
member of his own iamily. Donald of the 
tales raised ten thousand men, all Highland- 
ers like himself, and invading the north of 
Scotland, came as iar as a place called Har- 
law, about ten miles from Aberdeen. Here 
he was encountered by the Earl of Mar, at 
the head of an inferior army, but composed of 
Lowland gentlemen, better armed and disci- 
plined than the followers of Donald. A most 
desperate battle eni^ued, in which both par- 
lies suflTered great loss. On that of Donald,- 
the chiefs o^ the clans, called Macintosh and 
Maclean, were both slain, with about a 
thousand men. Mar lost about five bun- 

dred brave gentkmen, amongst them Ogil-^ 
veil. II. H 
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jiry, Sc^ymgeoar^nrine of Dram, kdi othi^r 
men of rank. Bat the Highlanders had the 
worst, and were obliged to retreat after the 
battle. This was fortunate for Scotland^ 
since otherwise the Highlanders, at that time 
a wild and balrbaroas 'people, wonld have 
overrun, and perhaps actually conquered, a 
great part of the civilized country. The 
battle of Harlaw was long remembered^ 
owing to the bravery with which the field 
was disputed. 

. The Regent Albany died in 1419^ He 
was succeeded in his high office by his son 
Murdac, Duke of Albany, a man who had 
neither the vices nor the virtue^ of his 
father* Duke Robert was active, crafty,' 
puspicious, and, in one sense at lea^t, wise« 
The son was indulgent,, indotent,'and at the 
^me time simple and easy to be imposed 
Upoti. JMhny quarrels and feuds broke out 
in the country, and even in his own fatally^ 
which had been suppressed. by the strong 
band of bis father* Little tnemorabl^ tb^k 
place in the regency, of Murdac, but it was 
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remarkable for the great renowb whioh the 
Scots won in the wars of France* 
. I have, told yon how a body of French 
knigbts came to Scotland to assist the Sect* 
tisb against the English ; and yon mnst now 
Jcnow how the Scottish. repaid the oUiga-* 
tion by sending over a body of men to assist 
Charles^ King of France, who was in great 
danger of being completely oonqnered. by 
Henry. Y. of J^ngland, who seemed on the 
{N>intof expellinig him fromthekiDgdom,and 
possessing. hiihself of the crown of France. 
A small army of about dx or seven thousand 
^shosen men. had gone to France, nnder the 
command of John Stewart, Earl of Buchan^ 
ihe second son of the Begent Robert, Dnke 
of Albany*. He had nnder. him Lindsays 
Swinton, and other men of consequence and 
fi£ fame. : They gained an important victory 
over the English, then, under command of 
the Duke of Clarence, brother to Henry Y. 
^'This Prince, hearing that there was a body 
of Scots encamped at a town, called Baug^^ 
and enraged that the Scots should not only 
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defend tbeir own ooantry from tbe fitigw 
lish, but also come -over to give them trou- 
ble in France, made a hasty march to sui^ 
prise them. He left behind him those ce» 
lebrated arehers, who had usually afford* 
ed tbe English means of conquest over the 
etiemy, because he relied upon tbe rapidity 
of his motions, as he. nnderstood the Seoti 
were observing indifferent. discipKne, and 
not keeping a vigihmt watch. He arrived 
at Baug6, followed only by tbe knights and 
men-atF-arms on horseback. Having forced 
llie passage of a bridge, Clarence was press* 
ing forward at the head of his cavalry, die* 
tingaished by the richness of his armonr,'and 
by a rich golden ooronet which he wore over 
his helmet. At this moment the Scottish 
knights charged the enemy. Sir John Swin* 
ton galloped i^inst the Duke of Cbrenoe, 
and unhorsed him with his lance, and the 
Earl of Buohan dashed out his brains with 
a battle-axe or mace. A great many Eng^ 
Itsh knights and nobles were slain at this 
rencounter, 82d March 1431. The French 
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%m^9 to reward the valour^ of. the Scdts^ 
created the Earl of Bfichan Constable d£ 
franoe, (one of th^ highest oS^ea in the 
Jungdom,) and Count of Aubigny* ^"^^x » 
i;.The S^ots,' incited. by the renown and' 
wealth which, their countrymen had aoqui'- 
red^cameoTer to. France in greater num- 
jierS) and th^ Earl of Douglas himself was 
jte9ipted to bring over. a'l|,ttle army^ in 
^whioh the best and noblest of the gentlemen 
4>f the south of Scotland of course enrolled 
JtheoEiselvesA * They who. did not go them- 
aelves^ sent their sons, and brotheirs. Sir 
Alexander Home of Home had intended to 
*take this course ;, and his brother, ..David 
Home of Weddetburn, was equipped for the 
lixpedition* xThe chief himself camedowa 
io th6 yei^el to^see.Douglas and his brother 
embark* But when the Earl, saw his old 
coihpanion iii arms about to take leave >of 
iiim^ he. said, ^^ Ah ! ,Sir Alexander, who 
jHTOuld have thought that thou and I should 
fiver hav» parted ?" . . 
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<^ Neither wiU we part now^ my lord/' wud 
Sir Alexander; and suddenly changiag Im 
purpose, he sent back bis brother David to 
take care of his castle, family, and estate^ 
and going to France with his old friend, died 
with him at the battle of Vemeuil* 

The Earl of Douglas, whose military 
fame was so great, recelTed high honours 
from the King of France, and was ol*eated 
Duke of Touraine. The Earl was used to 
ridicule the Duke of Bedford, who then act* 
ed as Regent for Henry VL in France^ and 
gave him the nickname of John with the lead^ 
tn sward. Upon the 17th August 1494, Dou- 
glas receiyed a message. from the Duke of 
Bedford, that he intended to come and dfaie 
and drink wine with hinu Doiiglas well 
understood the nature of the visit, and sent 
back word that he should be welcome. The 
Scots and French prepared for battle, but 
4he Earl of Douglas, who considered their 
situation as finvourable, recommended that 
they should receive the attack of (lie.Eng« 
lisby instead of advancing to meet them. 
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Tbe French Count de Narbonne^ however, 
inaisted that they should attack, instead of 
remaining in their position ; and putting the 
f j:WQch in motion, declared he would ad- 
vanee to the fight whether the Soots did so 
or not. Douglas was thus compelled to ad* 
vance likewise, but it was in disorder. The 
English archers in the meantime showered 
their arrows on the French ; their men-ai* 
arms charged ; and a total roat of the al« 
lied army was the consequence. Douglas 
and Buchan stood their ground, fought des« 
perately, and died nobly* Home, Lindsay, 
Swinton, and far the greater part of that 
brave Scottish band of auxiliaries, were kill- 
ed on tbe spot 

• The great Earl of Douglas, who was slain 
at Vernenil, was distinguished from the rest 
of his fiunily by the name of Ttfte-mon, that 
is, Xofe-niofi, as he was deCsated in the gretft 
battles of Homildon, Shrewsbury, and final- 
ly in that of Verneuil, where he lost his life* 
His contemporary and rival, George Earl 
of Marcbi was as remarkable for being for- 
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(anate; for wjbetber he fooght on the Scot-^ 
tish or. English side, his party was alwayet. 
victorious. The slender remains of the 
Scottish forces were adopted by Charles pj , 
France as a life-guard; an establishmentr 
which was continued for a great ,iiiany> 
yeats. ' ■ l ■ 

: We return now to Scotland, where the. 
Regent Murdac of Albany was so far, from 
being able to guide the affairs of the atate^; 
that he. could not control his own sons.. 
There were two of them, haughty, lic^*, 
^ious young men, who respected neither the 
authority of God nor man^ and that of their, 
father least of .all. Thiei]^ misbehaviour, was! 
so great, that Murdac began tp think of putr. 
ting an end to their fopd Conduct and iiis 
own government at the i^ame time^ by ob-^ 
taining the deliverance of. the King from^ 
English captivity. A singular pie.ipQ of in-; 
sPlence, on the part of his eldest soi), is. said, 
to have deternxined him. to thi9 measilre^ 
j ,At thi« time the amusement of b^wkiiig, 
(it^^ is, pf jbaking birds of game by oieaii^: 
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0f irfdtfed bawkn) was a paitime greatly 
esteemed by the nobility. The R^ent 
^ordac had one ^felcon of pecoliar excel* 
lence» which he valued. His eldest son, 
yS^aker Stewart, had often asked this bird 
of his father, and been as often d<Hiied. At 
length one day when the Rqpent had the 
hawk sitting npon his wrist, in the way 
that falconers carry such birds, Walter re* 
newed his importnnity about the falcon ; 
and when his father again refused it, he 
snatched it from his wrist, and wrung iUf^ 
neck round. His father, greatly offended 
at so gross an insult, said, in his anger^ 
*^ Since thou wilt give me neither reve- 
rence nor obedience, I will fetch home one 
whom we must all obey." From that mo- 
ment, he began to bai^n with the Eng- 
lish in good earnest that they should restore 
James, now King of Scotland, to his own 
dominions^ 

The English government were not unwill- 
ing to deliver up James, the rather that he 
had fallen in love with Joan, the Earl of So- 
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merset's daughter^ nearly related t6 the royat 
family of England. They considered that' 
this alliance would incline the young Prince 
to peace with. England ; and that the ednca^^^ 
tion which he had receiYed, and the friend-* 
9hips. which he had formed in that country, ' 
would incline him to be a good and peaceable ' 
neighbour. The Scots agreed to pay aeon- ^ 
siderable .ranscHU, and upon these terms- 
^ames, the first of that name, wais setatlir^ 
berty, and returned to beconie King in Scot*' 
Wd^ after eighteen years' captivity* ^ 
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^Accesdm of James L — Execution o/'Muf- 
dacy Dtdte of Albany — &taU of the Highr 
fmuh — Conynraq^ against^ and Murder 

, ^f James L — Punishment of the Conspir 

• rotors* 



This King James the First was also tbe 
iirst of his unfortunate family who showed 
ja high degree of talent, Robisrt'IL and 
Hobert IIL, his father and grandfather^ 
.were both rather amiable as individuals than 
•respected for their endowments as monarchs. 
But James had received an excellent eduda-^ 
jtion, of which his talents had enabled him 

» 

.to make the best use. He was also prudent 
and just, consulted the interests of bia pe<H 
ples^ and endeavoured, as far as he could, 
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to repress those evils, which had grown up 
through the partial governmeiit of Rohert 
Duke of Albany, the rule of the feeble and 
slothful Duke Murdac, and the vicious and 
violent conduct of his sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon 
Murdac, who, with his two sons, was tried 
and condemned at Stirling for abuse of the 
Ring's authority, committed while Murdac 
was Regent. They were beheaded at the 
little eminence at Stirling, which is still 
shown on the Castle-hill. The Regent from 
that elevated spot might have a^distant view 
of the magnificent Castle of Doune, which 
he had built for his residence ; and the soiis 
had ample reason to regret their contempt 
of their father's authority, and to judge the 
truth of his words, when he said he would 
bring in one who would rule them all. 

James afterwards turned his cares to Ihe 
Highlands, which were in a state of terrible 
confusion. He marched into those disturb- 
ed districts with a strong army, and seissed 
upon more than forty of the chiefs, by whom 
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dfeMe liroilA and qoarrels were wuiitMan*- 
ced, pat mmy of tbem to death, and oUi*- 
ged others to jfimd security that they would 
be quiet ia future. AksterMacdonald^Xiord 
of die IsIeS) endeaToured to oppose the royal 
withority ; bat ^e measures taken against 
him by James reduced his power so much, 
thai he was at last obliged to submit to the 
King^s mercy. * For this purpese the hum- 
bled ^hief came tQ Edinburgh s^oretly, and 
fioddenly appeared in the Cathedral Churchy 
where the King was emjAoyed in his devo-* 
tions upon Easter-day. He was without 
bonnet, armour, or ornaments, had his legs 
and arms bare, and Ins body only eorered 
with a plaid. In this condition he> submits 
ted himself to the King's {deasnrs ; and 
holding a naked swond in his hand by the 
point, be offered the hilt to the King, in 
token of his unreserved submission. James 
fotgave him his repeated offences, at the in** 
tercession of the Queen^and nobles present^ 
but he detained him a prisoner in the strong 
Castle of Tautallen, 4n East Lothian. Yet, 
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4ifter this submu^sK^n of thebt prindpsd o}m% 
the West Highlanders and people of the Isles 
aigain revolted, under the command of Do- 
nald Balloch, the kinsmaa of Alaater^ . wli# 
landed on the mainland with a considop^ 
able force, and defeated the Earls of Mar 
,and of Caithness with great slaughter ; but 
when he heard that James was coming 
^igainst him» Donald thought it best to re^ 
treat to Ireland. James put to death many 
pf his followers. Donald himself was afterv 
.wards killed in Ireland, and his head sent 
.to the King, . 

There is another story, which will sho^ 
the cruelty and ferocity of these Highland 
.robbers. Another Maedonald, head of a 
baQd in Jlos8^shire,.had plundered a! poor 
.widow woman, who, in her as^er, exelidm^ 
^<ed repeatedly that she would go to the King 
/or redi^ess, should she travel to Edinburjgh 
to seek him. .<f It is a long journey," an*- 
swered the barbarian ; ^^ and that you may 
perform it the better, I will have you shod 
jTor the occasion." Acpordingly^ he caused 



a fimlth to nail .shoes to the poor wbmatiV 
fcet, as if they had been those of a horses 
The^widoW) however^ being a woman ofhigh' 
Spirit, was, determined to keep 'her word; 
and as soon as her wounds permitted her W 
travd, she did aotnally go on foot to Edin*- 
bnrgh, and, throwing horself before James, 
aequainte&^im with the cruelty which had* 
been exercised on her. James, in great re-* 
sentment, caused Macdonald, and twelve of 
his 'principal followers, to be seized, and to 
iave their feet shod with iron-shoes, in* 
which condition they were exhibited to thei^ 
public for three days, and then executed. 
^ Thus James L restored a considerable 
d^ree of tranquillity to the country, which 
he found in such a distracted state. He 
made wise laws for regulating the com- 
merce of the nation, both at home and with' 
other states, and strict regulations for the 
administration of justice betwixt those who* 
had cempUdnts against oncf another. 
' But his greatest labour, and that which- 
he found most difficult toaccomplisli) was 
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Id ^nimsli ibe pow^r of tb^ great lioUesy 
wha ml^d Uke so many kiogs, eaeh en Iw 
own territory and estate^ and made wai on 
theKlng» or npon.on^ another, whenever 
it was their pleasure U> do so, Accordkglyt: 
he had seveiral of these great parsons brongiit 
to tarial, and^ npon their being found gniity^ 
deptiyed them of their estates* The mUe». 
comfdauied that this was done out of spita 
^igainst theai» and that tbey were treated; 
with hardship and injustice ; and thus die-*, 
contents were entertained against this good 
Prince* Another cause of offence was, theft 
to maintain justice, and support the autho- 
rity of the throne^ it was found necessary 
that some taxes for this purpose should b0> 
raised from the subjects; and the Scottidi 
people being -poor, and totally unaccustom- 
ed to pay any such contributiDns^ they im- 
puted this odious measure to the Kmg'a. 
avfurice* And thus, though King James wae 
so wellrintentioned a king, and certainly 
the ablest who had reigned in Scotland ^ce 
the days of Robert Bruce, yet both the high 
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frftd'^be low mnrniured against Inm^ which 
encoaraged some wicked men amongst the 
mobility to conspire his deaths ^ 
^ The chief person in the plot was toe Sir 
Robert Oraham, uncle to the Earl of Strath« 
erne. He was bold and ambitions, and high-* 
ly offended with this King on account of an 
imprisonment, which he had sustained by 
ike royal command. He drew into the plot 
the Earl of Athole, an old man of little tst^ 
>tent, by promising to make his son Sir Ro^' 
liert Stewart^ King of Scotland, in place of 
James. Others were bronght into the ton* 
spiraCy from different motives. : To many of 
Amr attendflAitd they pretended they only: 
wished to carry away a lady ont of the courts 
To prepare his scheme, Graham retreated 
Into the remote Highlands, and from thence 
sent a deifiance^ renouncing his all^ianoe to^ 
theiKing, andthrealipn^ng to put his sove^ 
reign to deathwith his own hand. Apridei 
teas fi^t upon his head^ payable to any one 
who should deliver him up to justice ; but 
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be lay o^aeeaWd in the wild momitalBtt to 
prosecute bk revenge agaiast James. 

The Chusmas preceding his murder wa0 
app<»Bted by the King for hdding a feast at 
Perth. In his way to that town ha was m^ 
by a Highland woman, ealUng herself a pf o^ 
phetess. She stood by the mda of tbe ferry 
by which be was about to tmvd. to the norths 
and cried wiih a lond Toiee»««^^ My Losd tbo 
Kjngy if yott pass tbi& wat«r, you will navac 
return again alive," The King was strtMk 
With this for a moment^ because he bad read 
in abook thatakittgdiouldbeelain'tiiatyear: 
Ja Soodand ; ibr it often happenst that >wbai^ 
a remarkable deed is in agitatiflfn, rnmonm 
of it get abroad, and are repeated under {4r»» 
tence of prophecies ; but which are^ in trath» 
only conjectures of that which seems likely 
to happen. There was a knight in the ooortr 
en whom the King had conferred the namci 
of the King of Love^ to whom the King said 
in jesty^^<< There is a prophecy that a king 
shall be killed in Scotland this year ; noVW 
Sir Alexander, that must concern eidier 
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^u or me* rinee we two 9fe tbe ooly kuig» 
in S«otlaiid*" .Other cir^^umstouoeQ ocour^ 
-red, which might have prevented the go€4 
JUog^s BMirder, but none of item wwe at- 
iBi^ed to. Tbe Ku^ while at Perth, took 
^f Ua reaideaoe in an abbey of Blaok^Fri* 
•fs^'tbere beu^g no oeatle or pal^M^e in tbe 
lawn eonvenient fer Ua veeidmce ; and tbie 
made Ae exeontien of tbe eoiispiracy moi^e 
aaey» as bis guasds were qoartwredamo^f 
tiM/oi|iMn8« 

* Tb#day bad been spent by tbe KiUg in 
sport and feesting» and by. the conspuretors 
ia preparing for tbeir ent^pvisa. Tb^y bed 
destroyed the locks of the 4oors of the apsrtr 
ment» so that tbe keys eoold not be turned.; 
and tbey bad tskeo awsy tbe bars with wbioh 
tbe gates were secured^ aad bad provided, 
planks by way of bridges, on which to oreen 
tfie^dskcb which siurro«odc4 tbe jocfos^^y* 
M lengdi» on the aotb Febrnary 1437, all was 
prepared for carrying tbeir treeseoaUe pnr* 
peso intojesecmliQn> and Graham caioe from 
bis bidmgi^ee in tbe neigbbooring tuoun* 
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tiunS) with a party iof nigh three hundred 
men, and entered the gardens of the con« 
vent. 

'^ TheKiDgwasinhisnight»-gownand8]if(* 
p^B. He had passed the evening gaily witll 
the nohles and ladies of his coart, in reading- 
i^omanees, and in singing ' and mndc, or 
playing at chess and tables. The Earlof 
Athole^ and his son Sir Bobert S^vnastf 
who expected to sncceed James on the 
throne, were among the last courtierB whd 
ri)tired. At this time James remained stand*- 
ing before the fire, and conversing- gaily 
with the QtteMi tmd her ladies before he 
went to rest^ The Highland wcmian be^ 
fore mentioned i^ain demanded peiknisaon 
to speak with the King, but was refused, os 
account of the nntimelinifiss of the ho«r« 
AU now were ordered to withdraw. 
• .At this moment there was a noise aadr 
ctashiug heard, as of men in armour, and. 
the torches in the garden cast up gveatf 
flashes of light i^inst the windows, TW 
Kdng ih0u recollected his deadly fHD^my, i^r^ 
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Bbtevt GMmuoh, and guessed thttt he y/nm 
iknaing to murdor him. / He ealled to the 
kidies who were left in the chambi^to keep 
tke door as wdl es thej eould, in order to 
gitB him time to eeeape. He first tried ta 
get out al the windows, but the j were fart 
hmredy and defied Ids strength* By help ef 
llie tongs, which were in the chimney, hci 
laaiaed, howBYvr, a plank, and let himself 
down beneath into a narrow TaQlt» need an 
a common sewer. This had formerly had 
an opening into the court of the eonventy 
hgr which he m^t have mads his escape* 
Bat all things turned against the unfortcK 
nate James; for, two or three days before, 
he had caused the opening to be bnitt up^ 
because, when be played at ball, the ball used 
^ roll into the Tault through that hole* 

While the King was in this plaoe of con*^ 
cealmeat, the conspbators were seeking him 
through the convent, and, at length, came 
to the room where the ladies were* The 
Queen and her women endeavoured, as well 
as they might, to keep the door shut, and- 
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bne of Ihetn, Catherine Doagla?, boHIjt 

thrtiist b^r own arm aerosis the door, instead 

6f the bar, which had been taken away, aa 

I told you. But the brave lady's arm watii^ 

soon broken, and the traitors rushi^ intothe 

room with swords and daggers drawn, huith. 

ing and'throwing down each of the women. 

^s opposed them.' The poor Queen 8tood> 

faalf lindfessed, shrieking aloud, and one oft 

the assassins would have islain her, had it> 

not been for a son of Sir Robert Graham^: 

who said to him, ■♦* What would you do t»i 

the! Queen ? * She is but a woman—- Let ru^. 

seek the King.'* ' ' ' k 

' They accordingly commenced a minute 

search, but without any success ; so they left. 

the apartmetit, and sought elsewhere about 

the monastery.^ In the meanwhile the King 

turned impatient,' and desired the ladies to 

help him out of the 'inconvenient lurkittgi 

|Slace. At this unlucky'moment the conspi-' 

i^ators returned, one of them having reeol* 

lected that there was such a vault, and that 

they had not searched it» And whe^ they. 
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Ibrenp the^plank, «ddA^ the Kiiig'staod*^ 
ing beneatti i m ^ne vsLvltj one. of then! eaUed 
to tike others^ << Sirs, X have fodiid the bride^ 
for whom we have been seeking all night.'* 
fTben, first one, and then another. <tf the Til- 
lains, brethren of. the name of Hall, de« 
aoended into the .vault, with daggers drawn, 
iohaye dispatohed the unfortunate King, 
who was standing there in his shirt, with4 
ottt weapons of any kind. But James, who 
was an.aetiTe aiid stoong man, threw themi 
both down beneath his feet, and strusirled 
*b have got a.dagger:from, one or otS of 
ihem^.in which his hands were severely cut 
and 4lRangled. : Then Sir Robert Grafaaoi 
himself. sprang: down on the King, who, 
fiftding no further defence possiUe, asked 
himfor meroy, and for leistire to confess his 
idsis to a priest. But Graham replied fic^rce^ 
ly, ^^ Thou never hadst mercy on those, of 
thine own falood,^ nor any one eise^ rl^f^^e 
thott shalt find no mercy here; ^riptCs/for 
a confessor, thou shalt have none bui; this 
sword.'' So.' speaking, he thruf^ tfa0 sword 
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ihat when he saw his Pruiee Ij^f bfeed^ 
lag under fab feet, he was dtssuroas iKy^hore 
left the enterfriee unfiaifihed ; hat the ether 
eonqmiteiv eeUed on Graham to kill 4he 
King, otherwise he shouM hkneetf die hf 
tiudr hands; upon which Gvaham, wUk the 
two men who bad deseended into, the T«alt 
hefotie him^ fell on die nnhappy Prinoe with 
Adb* .daggers, and slew him by manystahsi 
lliere were 4nxteen wounds in hia breast 
alone. ^j 

By this time^ but too late, news of this 
evtrage had reached the town, and the 
hoQsebold senmnts of the King, wiA the 
peofde inhabiting tlie town of Pertb^ wnre 
hastening to the vescne, with tesehes and 
weapons. The traitors aeoordingiy csnght 
the ahinn, and vetrealed into Ae Higldands^ 
losing in their flight only one or two^ taksn 
or slain by the pnrsners. When they qpoke 
about their enterprise unong themselves, 
Aey ^Peady regretted that they had not 
hffied the Queen along with her 
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ihkt flhewotikl be Mtive aad 

j[«dMdilitir appraheniiMis were juelified 
hy Ae mwmkf for QMon Jeuiia made eo 
etnict eeanrti^after the TiUainous iuBaiein% 
ikat in the ee«nw.Qf.BinoKdi) meet ef Ibem 
were thrown into prison, and being tried 
andfiOBdenmedf ijkegr were put to death with 
new and bideona tortnrea* The fledi of 
Bofaart Stewart, and of a jtAnAs chandbar- 
laan.jGf the King, naaa torn firom their ho- 
idiea with pinedfs^ iwhile^ ei^en in the aMdat 
4if these heniUe Jigianie% they cianfassed 
theJHalloe«of thfluraentflMe. The E;ail of 
dMhole waa Jbtbeaded, daaying at hia death 
jlhttt jbe had eonaented ito the ^omMfinmyf 
llMngh he ladmilled .that 1^ -mu had toU 
Imn^it^ to aRhiahhe had replied, by enjoin^ 
aaghitt to haTe no. iiaiieni in so gveat a 
tf^nmcb ^Sir lUbert Graham, wlio was the 
|Mmn wfttfiwhom the eniel seheme had 
i^igia^ apohe in ddenoe ef it to the «bat. 
He had m right ito Mhf&e £iipf» he said^ 
Imt he iitd mnsMiieed. his aUagianai^ and 
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•400lafed)wiir.i^[aiii8t kirn ; and he ex^NriiBi^ 
ed his helief, that: his memoiy wbiiUI be 
.'honeured fmr puttiBg to death so cruel aHy- 
orant. He .was toFtured in the most'ditead^ 
fill xaaimer before his final ^execotioD, asd 
his son was slain before his ejres, whilst he 
iwas: yet living* : 

I Notwithstanding the greatness of thefar 
'.erime^ it was barbarous cruelty to torture 
•these wretdrad inurderers in the manner we 
•have mentioned. '^Butthe.pe^e were much 
.incensed against them ; for though they had 
.murmured against King James while he 
lived, yet the dismal manner of his deaths 
:and the. sense that his intetitions towards 
his people were kind and just/ caused him 
.to be much regretted. He had also many 
•popular qualities. His face was haindsomei 
and his person strong sind active. His mind 
was well cultivated with oittamental and 
..elegant aoeomplishmentB, as well as stored 
.with useful informatimi. He understood 
^musie and poetry, and wrote verses, both se- 
jrioiiflf and comic, wboch are still preserved, 
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md read willi interest and et^tertaiiAnent by 
duMM who understand tl^ ancient language 
in which they are composed. The murderer 
Graham was so far from bei|ig^nemember- 
ed with honour for the asaas^natton which 
he had committed) that liis memory was 
e^ralted in apoptdar rhym^ then generally 
euprent*: — 



Robert Grabanif 
Tliat slew^ our King, 
OoA fftv« bim vbamo. 
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€(fAe Relgu qfJwies IL; dU WoriWUk 
the Douglasses f and the King^r-Death* 

When James I. waa mardinred) his son 
and heir, James II., was only six 3rearB old ; 
so that Scotland was once more plunged 
into all the discord and confusions of a re- 
gency, which were sure to reach thdr height 
in a country where even the undisputed 
sway of a Sovereign of mature age was 
not held in due- respect, and often disturib* 
ed by treason and rehellion. 

The afiairs of the kingdom, during the 
minority of James II., were chiefly ma- 
naged by two statesmen, who seem to have 
been men of considerable personal talent, 
but very little principle or int^rity* Sir 
Alexander Livingston was guardian of the 
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IQng^n pei«Qn*»-JSir William Criohtbn was 
Qtancellor of the kingiioai. They debated 
betwixt themselves the degree of authority 
attached to their respeotive offices, and at 
once engaged in quarrels with each other, 
and with one who was more powerful than 
either of them— -the great Earl of Donglas. 
- That mif^ty house was now at the highest 
pitch of its greatness. The Earl possessed 
Gidloway» Annandale, and other extensive 
prc^perti^ in the south of Scotland, where 
almost all the inferior nobility and gentry 
acknowledged him as their patron and lord. 
Thus the Douglasses had at their disposal 
that part of Scotland, which, 'frotn its con** 
stent wars mth England, was most dis- 
ciplined and accustomed to iarms* They 
possessed the duchy of Toui^iue and lord- 
i^p of LongueviUe in Fidmce,- audthey. 
were ccmnected by iatennarriage with ther 
Scottish royal family. « 

The Doughisses were not only powerful 
£rom the extent of lands and' territories, 
lut also froQii ibeipossession of grent mlU-- 
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tary tfilhtkitt^ which seemed to fmmfnmiO^ 
ther to son^ and oeeanoned a preTerb^ stiU 
retaembered ia Sdellaad-* 

Of one sirname In Scotland never yet were seen* . / 

Unfprtaiiately» tbeir powBr* eoacegei te^ 
military sliLill, were attended witbaifr^^fie 
and ambitioO) and the Doi^aww Mem'- 
ed to have claimed to themeelves.the m»k> 
and authority of aoyereagn prtncee^ ini/kt* 
pendent of the laiWfi of the country^ aadef 
the allegiance due to the bovereigli. It wiUi 
a common thing tor thesi t<^ ride with a 
retinae of a thousand horse ; and as Archie 
bald* the Earl of Dou^hia of the tiii9e» iWft 
delved but an imp^ieetall^l^ce even to^ 
the severe rule of Jamea L» ii tnay be im^n 
gined that his>power coi|ld n^t he easily ran 
strained by each men as Crichtoxi' and Ljh 
vingston— ^eat, indeed, through the hig^. 
offices which they held^ but other.wiia.^ 
a degree far inferior to that of Dot^gbuu 

But when this powei'ful noUemali diac^ 
in 1438, and was succeeded by his 8t>D$ » 
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yMth of 4»oly dxteeh y4an M^ die idly 
Criohtoii begdn to vfigran occarion to crush 
tlM Douglntfssj as: he hciped, for ever, bjr 
the deetrucdoii of the yoathftd Barl wmd hk 
brother, aotd for abating, by this cruel and 
VMDeviled pimishaieiil^ the power and pndo 
of Ab gi^eat faoiHy* Crichfen proposed to 
Livingston to join Idn in this meditated 
trenehcny^ and^ though enemies to each 
•thflr» the Ghiaidian of the King and the 
Ohaneollar of the kingdom united in the 
vile project of eutting off two bd]rs> whose 
agealeiie showsd their innocence of UmI 
guilt ekarged ;upoa them. For this par- 
pose flattery af d fidr words were Used to 
induce William, the youthful Earl of Dou- 
glas^ and. his btotbw Dtwid, with some 
ef their iiearest friends, to come to oettrt» 
and ib wAs pretended that A^y would be 
suittdde compaaionB and idtimailea for the 
youi^King. An oU adher^t of the fami« 
ly greatf y dissuaded Ae Ealrl from aocepl^ 
img thia invitaiioai, and eadiosted him, if he 
west to Edinbui^h in persons Id lewe at 
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least his brother .Da^d bcbind him. But 
the yonng Earl, thinkiiig that no treachery 
was intendedt could not be diverted from 
the fittal joaraey. 

The Chancellor Crichton received the 
Earl of Douglas and his brother on thew 
journey, at his oven casUeof GriddxHi^ 
and with the utmost, i^ypearance of hos* 
pitaKty and kindness. After ^nudning a 
day or two at this place, the two brothms 
were inveigled to Edinburgh ^GasUe^ and 
intrdduced to the young King, who, not 
knowing die further purpose of his guar* 
dians, received them with alEsbiyCy, . and 
seemed delighted with the prospcotof «q« 
joying their sodicrty* 

On a* suddeni the scene began! to change.* 
At an entertainment which was served up 
to the Earl and bis ^brother, tbcr head, of a. 
bladk bull was placed on the table. TheDoii*- 
glasses knew this, aooordii^ to a custom 
whieh prevailed in Scotlaad, to be the sign 
of death, and leaped from the taMotia greal; 
dismay* But they were smed by.acBtfd 
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mev wbfi enteriMl tb« apifftiiimt. iHmsym^ 
donrcnt'ft nio^ tiift], iff #hidk tfN tto inw 
aMerieiei of 'thmir WneMloini w%f« d!b«rg«idl 
against them, and were c< m J ta ! »a ed tot inoK* 
OMdiafta earaciilli^iib The yfmng King w^pt, 
aild iaiploTed.LMngsieii and Criehton to 
skewtfaem merey, but in vain. Thefwmm 
led oat to ^^eemrt ef On Casde^ and bvi 
beaded wltkeot diiay. M afeolm Flenonqi 
ef Coinbernsiddy a fnthfid adlierwit of tbeir 
bonse^ rtiated the same fate. 

Thb tarbaioQB proee^itig irasaii anwiee 
wit was Qn|[iat« It did not reda ee the power 
of the DeagtfattseS) bat only nused general 
deleiMiwr agaittBt those who inanaged ths 
affidrs of James IL A fat, qaiet, peaeeaUe 
person, callsd Jamea die Gross, inddient 
from haUt of bo^ and temper «f nrind^ 
beeame Barl of Doaglas^ whieh was pro* 
baUf the reason that te pabKe commotiem 
imnmdiaitdy attended on the mordar of the 
two brelliers. Kit this eorptient dignitary 
lived <m)y two yean^ and was in his torn 
soceeeded by his son Arddbakl, who wasas 
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adive moA tuzlittle&t a* aoy of hui anbitMis 
predecesscMrB, and engaged in TariDos cavil 
broiU lor die purpose of revenging tlie fbakb; 
of hiB kinamen. .' • 

, James the Second,, in the meanivbile^'. 
came to man's estatey and entered on the 
management of paUic affiun. He was a 
handsome man, but his eonntenance waa 
marked on one side with a broad red spot/ 
which gamed him the snmame of Jamea 
with the fiery fiiee. They might have callf- 
ed him James with the £ery temper^ in like 
manner ; for, with many good qualities, ha 
had a hot and impettions disposition,' of 
which we shall presently see a FeauuiiaMe 
instance. 

: In the ht^nning of his .administratioB, 
(James empk^vd the assbtance of the Baii 
of Douglas, as lientenant^eneral-of the 
kingdom. But that ambitious nobleman 
was soon deposed to extend his authmi^ 
to independent j>ower, and the King found 
it necessary to take from him the danger- 
ous o4ice with, whi^i he had intruslvd him. 
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'Bbitglm fvtirctf' to Mb own cvitle iftedifttii 
.ting reveilge, wiiikt the King, on the other 
hamif looked around for smne fitting op* 
portanity of diminiBhing the power of so 
'fiunhijdablo.a rival. 

Donghw waa not long of showing his to* 
tid ooatempt of dto King's authority, and 
hia power of aeling for. himself. — One of 
his friends and folbwers, named Auchin* 
iBtky hadi been shun by the Lord Colville. 
The oruninal certainly deserved punish* 
mcnit). bat it ought to have been inflicted by 
•tlie jreguiar magistrates of the Crovm, not 
by ^ arbitrary pleasure of a private ba* 
•MMiy however great and powerful. Douglas, 
^however, tctok up Uie matter as a wroag done 
•to hioMMlf, an[d revenged it by his ownau^ 
AiHrity* He niardied a large body of his 
forces against the Lord Colville^ stormed 
Jna oastle^ and put every person within it 
•to death. The King was unable to avenge 
this insult to his authority. 

In like manner, Douglas connived at and 
4mcounigedsome of his followers in Annan* 
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40le ib» nrragsB and phmdfcr Um* Imi jb' of iHr 
John Hemes, a peiaMB of thftt ooeiMary^ 
^miiieiiJily attadiod to the Kiag. fienm, 
» ma« jof high spkit and .oonndccablii 
power, retaliated, by wastiiig ifthelarnds.^ 
thpae whp had thus ioJoMd him. He was 
idtelBated and made pidaonar by:D«Hgia% 
mho caosfid him to be esaaulad, althpa^ 
the King acaitt a pouiivs oniar, iea(|oiiiiiig 
him to forbear axiy injury to fibroka'a jmbh 
aoQ. 

■ 

Bat a iiIaQ moce jBagnmt bceach e£h&ir»aiid 
iFiolatioa of aU ireapeet .to the Xoag'a anlho- 
nts^% happened in the case ^Maididlaa^ this 
gnardiaa of tbeyonngLoid^f Boaalqr^j 
4or of the £ark of KiroadbrigbL TUa 
one ^ the few men ^t ewn&ipmaoB aa .(Ba^ 
Ipwayy who, defying the Araalapf the Said 
laf J)oiigla8, had refaeed .to jain with Mm 
f^gainet the King. The Earl» iiMseaaed at 
his opposition, suddenly assaulted hie eaia* 
tie, made him prisonsr, and .carnad 1dm to 
the stroogceatleof Thrieve* JniQallowagr^ si* 
l^aa^ on an ishind in die mmc Dea The 
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SSng took a pnrilouflflir interest in Maelel*- 
hm*m fate, tbe rather lltat he iras petitioned 
i0 iirterfiM«e in his favonr by Sir Patrick 
43my, 4Ji4» JDonmiaBder «f the royal guard, 
a ^gentfeman mofk in Jamee^s 4M>nfidenee, 
and eJNMvkantiy attending on hig' person, 
csd ^ho was liaeldlati's near relative, be- 
ing Ins nn^le on the mother's side. - In or- 
der to prevent Maelellan from sharing the 
4rte of Cblvtlle and Herries, the King wrote 
a letter ilo the iBarl iof Doc^las, entreating 
as aikvaiir, rather than urging as a eoin* 
nand, that he wodH driver the person of 
idle Tutor df Bomby, as Maelellan was 
jumally entitled, into the hands 4Rf liis rela- 
Ihre, 49)r Palriok Qrwy. 

flir Patrick himsdf went with the letter 
JlO'the Csstle df llrieve. Douglas received 
hint just as he bad arisen from dinner, and, 
with mnch apparent cirSity, deelined to 
qieak with Gray, on the occasion of his 
4Hming, until he also had dined, saying', 
^ It was ill talking between a full man and 
aftsting*'' But itbis courtesy was oniy a 
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pretence fb gain time to do a verj entel ai^ 
tion. Gaessing tbat Sir Batrick Gray's viaifi 
respected the life of MaeMlan, he resriv^ 
to hasten his death before opening'theKiiffii 
letter. Thus, while he was feasting Sir P^ 
trick, with every appearance of hospitality^ 
he caused his unhappy kinsman to be I M 
out and .beheaded in the court-yard of the 
Ctetle. 

When the dinner was over,: Gray .pre^ 
sented the King's letter, wUdi^Douglasre^* 
ceived, and read over 'with every teatimoay 
of profotind respect. He then tfaanked-^^r 
Patrick for the trouble he had takto. in 
bringing him so gracious' a letter from his 
Sovereign, especially considering be ^^b^bs not 
at present on good terms with his Majesty. 
""^ And," he added, <' the King^s dmand 
shall instantly be grants, the rather £»r 
your sake." Hie Earl then took Sir :P^ 
trick by the hand, and led him to.the Gtt8«> 
;tle-yard, where the body of Madellan was 
still lying. ^ 

^ " Sir Patrick," said he, as his servanta 

8 
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retaoved the bloody eloth wMcfa covered the 
body, *^yoa have come. a little too late— <• 
Aere lies yoar Bister's son — but he vnaiiM 
Ae head— 'the body is, however, at your 
service*" 

. ^ My lord^'' said Qftny, suppressing his 
indignatioii, << if you have taken his head, 
you may dispose of the body as you will/' 
But, when he had mounted his horsey 
ivUch he instantly called for, his resentment 
•broke out, in spite of the dangerous situation 
in which he was placed :-— 
: ** My lord," said he, ** if I Kve^ you 
shell U^twly pay for this day's work." 
( 80 saying, he turned his horse and gal- 
tleped off* 

« <^ To horse, and Abbb him !" said Dou- 
glas ; and if Gray had not been well mount- 
ed, he would, in all probability, have dbared 
the fate of his nephew.' He was closely pur- 
4B«ed till near Edinburgh, a space of &tiy or 
•sixty miles. 

* Besides these daring and open instances of 
contempt of the King's authority, Douglas 
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eiitered'hito' isiulb allifiae^iuf phitfytkmixv*' 
ed hb deteFMihatioB to desteoy wtifely tKtf 
rojsl gavtrrimaBU He fenncd « Iwgite 
with tke Ein4 of Gra^foi'dy caihi BtiA 
Beardie, who had grf at power in the €iMSft<» 
lies of ABgiMTj Perdii) aiid Ktiirarfliiiey iAnd 
IrtthtJieiEsrlof ilNs^whd^poBfiesBed exited 
sive and almost irc^al auithority ill AeiMVtk 
of fieotliAd^ bf which these 'thro^ poir#*faI 
Earie i«rc#i that they Otmki take eitok 
otlier> part in ev^ry quart el^ tmA^figimsit 
every man, the Kin^ himself n^ fOMptoft 

A^amed the)li phdnly «iw thai some streng 
meal^e most he Uken^ yet it was* not ^mty 
to determme what was ta be dii>Be# The 
league between the three Earls enabled the«% 
if opeik war'wfts att^ipted) to asSeiafole a 
foroe sufperior te that{ of the ^roitm« The 
Kifigt therefor^ dissembled his jfesentmeihti 

'and, under pretext of desiring ah amicaMe 
oeafisrieiace and reeoneiliaitlon^ requested 
Douglas to come to the royal eoufft at Slil^ 
Ung, ^ Dodglas hesitated to accept <if fliis 
invilalion, anc^ before be aettlatly^ dM se^ 
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be demasded mj^ ebUuaed a'prolebtion,'oi< 
safe-cotidoet^ under the Qieat Seal, pledging' 
tba King's piwndee that ke ahonld be per* 
liilted to oome to the ooart and to return in 
safety; And the Earl was more confinned 
HihiB purpose of waking on the King, be- 
eaoae he was given to understand that the 
Qbosiccdiler Criehton-had retired from court 
in some disgrace, so that he thought himself 
seeure from the jJo ts of that great enemy 
of lii» family. 

; Thus protected, as he thought, against 
personal 4angsr, Douglas came to Sdrjing 
in the end of Fetbraa3ry-M5S> where be^ 
£»und the King lodged in the Castle of that 
towh, whieh- was and is situated upon a> 
tpek-iwiag abruptly from 'the plain, at the^ 
uypper end of thettown, aAdioaly accessible ^ 
liy one gate^trbioh is strongly defended*, 
The .iraasevotts. followers of Douglas were 
qastrteared in the town, but the Earl him- 
self was admitted into the Castle. One of 
bis nearest eonfidents, and most powerful 
idlies, .was James UamiUxMi, of Cadyow, 
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Um kMd of tlM gMiit 1m>«m df UuniUoik 
This gentlMBan pteasad to^wBtd to foUdw 
Dongkte, M h» eAter^d the fute. Bui LU 
TiDgttODf who waft in the Cattle wifh ihe 
King, atraek Hamilton^ who vas his -^tar 
relation^ upon the ^oe ^ atod when HamiK 
Ion, greally iooeMedy ruahed on him» aannad 
in hiwd, he repaked him with akaig tanao» 
till the giites Unere abut against him* Sir 
Jamea Hamilton was very angry ai tUa 
usage at the time, but afterwarda knew Ihalt 
Livingston' acted a friendly par t^ in eaoolu- 
ding him from the danger into whieh D o m * 
glas was throwing himself. , 

The King received Douglas kindly, and^ 
after some amiable expostulation with hiaa 
upon hii late conduct, nU seemed fiisiidsliiq^ 
and cordiality ^betiwijit Jaasa and his »tao 
powerful vsulgect. Supper was presented 
at seven o'clock, and after it was over, tite 
King led Douglas into the recess ef a wjb« 
dow in the apartment, where he caoie on 
the subject of the Earl's bond with Rosa 
and Crawford} and exhorted him to give it 
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Bf^ tm in copi i rt BBt Ualh him Ahfptam^ ami 
the quiet of the kingdom. Douglas ileelined 
t0 relinqftiik ihe tfiaaijr wluch he had form- 
ed. The KiBg urged him more iimperioasly^ 
Bad the Earl retuened a hanghtjr and posi* 
tiro lefaaaly iqpbcaidiBg the Kki^ at the 
•BBn tioH^ with mal^BdmituatHMkiiott of the 
psbUe affidre* Then the King buret into a 
rage at hie dbetinaey^ aad excdaimed, ** By 
HeBten^ my.lord^ if fMi will Bot break the 
leaguey iku ehalL^' So .aayiBgy he weunded 
thd Earl in the breaat with hie dagger. Sir 
Patrick Gray^ who had awom revei^ on 
Douglaeibr Ute exeeBtion of Maelelhuii then 
atruek hiiai bd the head with. a'batUe-ax% 
mid othece of the King's -retinue ahowed 
their atal by woundiag the dead body* The 
oorpee diA not xeeeire asy ChriatiaQ burial* 
At leaa^ about ieaty'yeare eineey a ekeleton 
wBi<£[>Bnd buried ia the|purdeD» juat below 
the fiUal wiBdowi which WBe» with much 
frohabilily, conjectured to be the remaiaa 
of the Bacl of Douglai^ who died Omm 
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»traiigely iind unhappily by ike hand of Us 
sovereign. 

This was a wicked and crnel aetion oii 
the King's par V had if it were done in ha«by; . 
pasdon, and yet worse if James meditated 
the posribility of this ^lenoe from the Jbe« 
ginning, and had determined to use force if 
Douglas should not yield to persuasiMi^ 
The Earl had deserved puniiB^menty per- 
haps even that of death, for many orimes 
agiunst the state; but the King ought ni^to 
have slain him without form of trial, and in 
his own chamber, after decoying him there 
under assurance ^that his person shoold be 
safe. Yet this 4WSfud|npJtion, like that of the 
Red Comjm at Diunfries, turned to the^good 
of Scotland ; for God, my deaiiosi child, who 
is often pleased to bring good out of the 
follies, and even the crimes' of mon, re&« 
dered the death of Comyn the road to the 
freedom of Scotland, and that of Dougkuf 
the cause of the downfall of the Doi^la^ 
family, which had bepome too powerful fop 
the peace of the kingdom. 
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Tib BcMe^ howeTef, o^ncd rery dfflfer- 
ently from the manner in which it was to 
Md. "nitore were )ti tile town of Stirling 
Ihnir fcrtrOyctt of the nMrrd^iii^d DbngYas^ 
min^' &dd oeme to -mJit' on him tb eom*t. 
UffM beMfid]^ thftf f hcJr elder broiiiMr h^d 
iM itt the manner I iMB told jon, Ihey 
ioMMdlMly aeknoi^kdg^ Jfomes, the eld-* 
eirt #f tlt« feur^ ae hlv miceesser hi the earl^- 
chMnrit^ dt«» haiiteiied eaehr to the eonn- 
ty i^iM M iHid^iMereety for lAiey were all 
great Im^^ miA^ coHeeting their friends and 
vmmhj theyretmned'to Stfrling, dragging 
tte aafeHsottdaet, or jMnsport, which had 
bCMln gfaated to Ae Earl of Douglas, at the^ 
um of 8 servingHQium, in order to show their 
cootsemptfoi' the King. Theythen, with the 
BDiind of five hundred horns and trumpets, 
pffiMdiiittied King James ai Iklse and pevjured 
mafei. Afterwards they lAlhged the town of 
SiMlifg, aody not thinking thaA enovgfa, 
ttey eenibaek HamUtonof Cadywto bum 
it to the ground. But tfad strength of the 
Ctttle defied all t&eir eibrts, md af tier this 
. braTttdoy the Donglasses dispersed them« 
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selves to assemUe a stiU larger bo^ of 
forces. > 

> So many great barons werB engi^fed m 
^liance with the house of Douglas, that it 
IS said to have been a question in the King^a 
mind, whether he should abide the coafliet^ 
or fly to Frfmce, and leave the thrOiie to the 
EacL At this mcvnent of extrome nee^ 
James found a trusty coim^elkMr in his eoii^ 
sin-gerniaa» Kenn^dy^ AtcUhsIk^ of StAa^ 
drews, one <^ the wisest nitfi of his Hmrni 
The Archbishop showed his advice in a sort 
of emblem or parable. He gave the KiAg a 
bunch of arrows tied together with a thong 
of leather, and as^ed him to break thMiu 
The King said it was beyond his (^rengtk 
f^ That may be the case, bound together aa 
they are,'' replied the Archbashop, <.^ but if 
you undo the strap and take the arrows one 
by one, you may easily break them all ii^ 
^accession. And thus, my Liege, you ou|^t 
in wisdom to deal with the insurgent no» 
biUty. If you attack them while they are 
Ignited i^ one mind and purpose, they will 
be too strong for you ; but if you can, by 
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AiJing viib them separately, prevail ofi 
them to abandon their u^ion^^ybu, may* afii 
easily master Jij^em one after the other, as 
you can brei^ the arrows if you take each 
sfiagly/* 

' Acting npon this principle, the King made 
private representations to several of the nobi*- 
Hty, to whom his agents found access, show- 
ing iJiem that the rdbellion of the Douglasses 
^ould, if snecessffil, render that family su- 
perior to all oth^s in Scotland, and sink the 
iresf^ of the Peers into men of little conse- 
^uMice. Largegiftsof lands, treasures, and 
jionours, were liberally promised to those 
^ho, in this moment of extremity, should 
•desert the Douglasses and join the Kiiig^s 
party. These large promises, and the secret 
''dread of the great predominance of the Dou^- 
gks family, drew to the King's side ^lany, 
^diat had hitherto wavered betwixt their aU 
legiaiice and their fear of the EarL 
-X Among these, the niost distinguished was 
the Earl of Angus, who, although himsrif a 
Douglas, being a younger branch of that 
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iWmiljr, Jdned on :tlM8 «Mim>ralile oaBabmi 
with the Kiag «gaib«t bw kfaiwnwiy md 
gave rise to the Baying, tbat ^* the Red 
Dott^m (such (was tbe oom^leadea iof Ike 
Angus family) had put down the BlaekJ* 

The greet fiimily of GcoidQOiaWdeeiaiJng 
£oT the King) Uieirdbiefrthe Earlof JBuntlyv 
collected an army in the noftbyiimd marched 
«oath aafar as Breehin to mKffOitt tiie n>yal 
aothorify. Here he was ^MKHUiteittd by the 
JSarJ.df Cjra^oedt who jiad takeia arms lor 
the Douglas paiityt aooorjiagtothe fiital 
Aiead whieh Jbad oost the Sari WilUam Im 
life. Oae of the chief liNidtt*8 in Crawficwd -s 
army was John CoiHasse of Bonn jfrnepn, (or 
Balnamoon^) who .oommaaded a gdHant Inh 
dy of mtfD» armed with biUa and battle-aafafl^ 
on whidi .the .Eatfl greatfy ^rdied. But Im^ 
fore the aotiOQ^this John GoUasaaJhadask^ 
Crawford lo i;rant him oeataMa ]and% jdbiA 
lay oonvteient for Jiim, and nelir his^honac^ 
whi<jh the Ead nfosed to do. Cellaasc^in* 
eensed at the xefosaly JU>ok an opportanity^ 
whenihe battle was at^he okisest, to withr 
draw from the conflict ; upon which Craw* 
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'ford's men, who had been en 4he pomt of 
gaining the viotory, lost bearti and w^e de* 
feated; \Qther battled we»e fought in dif- 
ferent parte -of Sdotlaa^ bet\ipieen the Dou- 
^lasseS'and their allieS) ^nd ihoae noblemen 
^nd ' gentlemen who lavdured the King. 
Mneh blciod wae npilt^ and great mieohiSF ^^' 
•doaeTlothe eonntry* Among other iastan- 
eesof the deeolatimi of iheee civil war% 
the Earl of Hantly bnmed one half of the 
•totm of Elgin, being thatrpartwhichinclined 
tethe Dduglasseii, while he left standing the 
opposite part of the same'etreety which was 
inhabited by citizens attached to his own fa« 
mtty. Hence the proyerfo when a thing is 
imperfectly finished, that it is ** Half done^ 
as Elgin was burned/' Famine and pesti- 
lence came to add to the desolation of the 
country, wasted by a civil war, which oc^ 
cAsioned skirmishes, conflagrations, and 
slaughters, almost in every province of 
Scotland. ^ 

. Hie royal party at length b^gan to gain 
'ground; for the present Earl of Douglas 
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'^eems to have been a inan of less action and 
-decision thati was usual with those of hi& 
name and family. ' The Earl of Crawfotd 
"was one of those who first deserted him, 
and applied to the King for forgiveness atid 
restoration to favour. The King, though 
he had many subjects of complaint against 
this powerful lord, and notwithstanding he 
had made a vow to destroy the EarPs Cas- 
tle of Finhaven, and to make the highest 
'stonie the lowest, nevertheless granted him 
a full pardon, and made him a visit at Fin- 
haven, where he accomplished his vow, by 
getting to the top of the battlements and 
throwing a small stone, which was lying 
loose there, down into the moat ; thus, in 
one sense, making the highest stone in the 
house the lowest, though not by the demo- 
lition of the place. By this clemency the 
minds of the hostile nobles were concilia- 
ted, and many began to enter into terms of 
submission. 

But the power of the Douglasses remain- 
<ed unbrokeu, and it was so great that there 
waiB little hope that the struggle would be 
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ended wiiboui a despemte batUe*. At length 
such an event seemed near approaching. 
The Earls of Orkney and Angos, acting for 
the King) bad besi^ed Abercom, a strong. 
Castle on the Frith of Forth, belonging to. 
the Earl of Douglas. Douglas collected the 
whole strength which his family and allies. 
dovid raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly 
forty thousand men, with which he advan- 
ced to raise the si^[e» The King, on the 
other hand, haTing assembled the whole 
forces of the n<»rth of Scotland, advanced 
to meet Douglas, at the head of an army 
somewhat superior in numbers to that of 
the Earl, but inferior in military discipline. 
Thus everything seemed to render a com- 
bat inevitable, the issue of which must have 
shown whether- James Stewart or James 
Douglas was to wear the Crown of Scot- 
land. The small river of .Carron. divided 
the two armies. 

But the intrigues of the Archbishop o£ St 
Andrews had made a powerful impression 
upon many of the nobles who acted .with 
Douglas, and there was a pturty s^mong his 
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foltoAnnans -who eft^jred bfan mercp tiwa^ fkt 
than alhcAon, Otbera, 8e«hig a certain de- 
gree of uaeer taiiity in Thffo^sA*^ resolaCkns, 
saA a wttil; of ifecisum in lib aetibnii^ began 
to (hmbtwbether be was a li^Ei^r fit tocon^ 
duot 00 perilous an- entM^ilse. Amoagat 
these last was Sir Jaanes Haaiillon' of Cad- 
yow, already mentioned) who ^eommaafded 
in Dooghs'a army thi^fr htnndMI horse, and 
aa many infantry^ ali men ^ triied dlsei^ 
jime and conragow Tl«a AM^Ubhop Ken^ 
.nedy was Hanrilton's kinfflmn, and took a#- 
vanti^oof their relaiCioniAiiptb send a seeret 
messenger to infom hkn that die Kii^ was 
well disposed to pardon his' rebellion, and 
to show him great fiiTMir, proMdtfd that he 
would at that critieal mo mei rt renounee the 
canse of Douglas, and return to tfa« King^s 
obedienee. These argnments made eornd* 
derable impressionr on Hamilton, who, no- 
vertheless, having been long the flriend and 
Ibllewer ot the Barl of Douglas, waa- loath 
to desert his old Mend in sueb an eatM^b 
mity. ; • 

On the next morning after this seeret 
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<^Bfefftace». Ike King, sent a Iierald to die 
camp of Daiq^as,' cbaifpng him to difr- 
petfte his foUowercs on pain that he and 
bis aoeomplices should be proclaimed trai-* 
Uffth j^Q^ At the same time promising for* 
giveness and rewards to all whp should leare 
the rebellious standard of Douglas. Dott« 
ghs made a moek of this Summons ; . and 
sounding his trumpets, and placing his men 
in order^ .marched stoutly forward to en* 
counter the King's army, who on their side 
left their camp, and came forward, with dis- 
played banners, as if to instant battle. It. 
seemsj however, that the message of the he*, 
irahi had made some impression on the foK 
lowers of Douglas, and perhaps on the Earl 
himself, by rendering him doubtful of theijp^ 
adherence. He saw, or thoi%ht he sawy 
that, his ttoo!fA were discouraged, and led 
tbeia back into his camp, hoping to inspire 
them with more confidence and zeaL , But 
the movemittat had a different effect ; for no 
sooner had the. Earl returned .to his tent, 
than . Sir JanuKi Hamilton , came . to expos* 
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tulate with Inos, anil t^ reqintfd liim W umj, 
whether be mcMit to fight car not, aesurhiif 
Mm that every delajr wm hi favour of tfafft 
Kingr and that the longer the Earl pit eff* 
the day of battle, the fewer men he WQnaid, 
have to fight it with. "^Donglaa answered 
eontomptnowly to Hamilton^ that *^ if he 
was afraid to stay, he ^ wekooie to ga 
bome»'' I]AmiltpQto<^ the Earl at toe wordy 
and leaving the camp of Doc^lasy went over 
to the King that very night. The example 
was so generally followed^ that the array, of 
Douglas seemed suddenly to disband itself^ 
and in the morning the Earl had not a Imni- 
dred men left in his silent and desertadcamp^ 
eiBepting bis own immediate folia wspb» He 
waaobliged to fly into Annandale^ wfaeseliia 
brothers and followers austained a sevete 
defeat from the Soetts mid other Borderecsy 
near a place called Addnholme. One of 
the Earl's brodiers fell in the baUk^ anotfaev 
was wounded and made prisener^ and imr* 
mediatdy executed* The third escaped iDt» 
England, where tbeEarl abofonnda tetieal* 
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TkfM tkfl fom^ ef Am gifeat and predonui* 
mmit fomifyv which SMBied to stud so iiiir 
for fomemiog theerewn, fell at leagih with* 
o«l* A struggle ; anil tlieir greatness^ which 
hod been founded Hpqii the loyaltjrand hi»* 
irtry ef the Good Lord James, was destroy- 
ed bjr Ae rebellioiM and waverii^ eonduet 
ef the last EavL 

.The vnfbrtoaate nobleman tenuuned 
nearly twintjr years a haaishad nan in Eng^ 
kad^ and was almost forgotten in his own 
eoontry until the subsequent re]g% whei}» 
m k4Sij he was deCmted and made prison- 
er, in a small exeivsion wfaieb he had at* 
tempted to make upim the frontiers of An- 
nnndnit He snnrendered tie a brother of 
Kirkpstoiek of Clonsbmm, wIms in the 
Earl's better dagr% had beeil his own vas-^ 
sal, and wh^ rimd team at seeing his M 
mmter m sudi a kanentaUe situatidn. He 
own proposed to set Um at liberty, abdiiy 
with faiminto England; but Dtoi^las rejected 
this ofler. «< I am tired," he mid, » of exile ; 
andas there is a reward offisrsd by the King 
for my head, I had rather it were conferred 
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on yoii) who were always fidthfal to me while' 
I was faithful to myself) than on any one 
else." Kirkpatriok, however, acted kindly 
and generously. He seomred the Earl in some 
secret abode, and did not ddiver him up to 
the King until he had a promise of his Kfe. 
Douglas was then ordained to be put into the- 
Abbey of Lindores, to whieh sentenee be. 
submitted caimly, only using a popular pro* 
verb, f* He that cannot do better must be a 
monk." He lived in that convent four years 
afterwards, and with him, as the last of h]8> 
family, expired the principal branch of these' 
trmnendous Earls of Douglas. . 
,^... ' . Other Scottish families arose upon iheir 
ruins, in consequence of the distribi^kion 
made of their immense forfeited estates, to 
those who had assisted the King in st^ 
•pressing their pow«r* Amimgst these the. 
Earl of Angus, who, although kinamati to: 
the Earl of Douglas, had. sided with the 
ELing, received by far the greater share, to 
an amount, indeed, which enabled the fan 
uoily, as we shall see, to pursue the safme 
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the elder braaoi^ allbeugh thsyneidieriwse 
te eacb Ingh eleiwtkNi, nor siuik' into tho 
BMSe i^ewrabls sam nvddch was tlio lot of 
tbe cjidginarfiiiBily; 

HtamiltDn also^ rose into power on. the fall 
of liie Douglas. His opfootunor desertion of 
his Mwsrtmn at Aberoovn was accounted 
good senricoy and was rewarded with, large 
grants' of londj and at last with the hand of 
the KUig^s eldest danghtes m masriage* 

8b David Scott «£ Kirknrd «id Bus- 
ideneb ohteiaed aka greiit gifts of land for 
bis clangs serriso and his owii^ at the battle 
of Arkiiiholniey and b^an that oourse of 
greatness which raised his family to ike 
Aieal dBgnity. 

Such, my dear child, is the course of the 
wovld, in which the downfidl of one great 
men or fnmily is the means of advancmg 
others, as a falling tree throws its seed upon 
the gixHind^ and causes young jdants to arise 
in ltd room. 

The English did not make nmch war upon 
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Scotland diiring this r^g^, being engaged at * 
home with their dreadful civil wars of York 
and Lancaster. For the same reason, per- ' 
haps, the Scots had- the advantage in the 
battle of Sark, and in two oth^r actions. 

. Relieved from the fivalship of the Dou- 
glas, and from the pressure of constant war 
with England, James IL governed Scotland 
firn^. The kingdom enjoyed considerable 
tranquillity during his reign ; and his last 
Parliament were able to recommend to him. 
tbe regular and firm execution of the laws, 
as to a prince who possessed the full means 
of discharging his kingly office, without 
resistance, from evil doers or infringers of 
justice. This was in 1458. But only two 
years afterwards all these fair hopes were 
blighted. 

. The strong Border Cattle of Roxburgh 
had remained in the hands of the English 
ever since the fatal battle of Durham. The 
King was determined to recover this bulwark 
of the kingdom. Breaking through a truce 
which existed with England at the time. 
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James eommoned together the fiill force of 
his kingdom to accomplish this great enter- 
prise. The nobles attended in numbers, 
and well accompanied, at the summons of a 
prince who was always respected, and gene- 
rally successful in his military undertakings. 
•Even Donald of the Isles proved himself a 
loyal and submissive vassal ; and while he 
'Game with a force which showed his great 
-authority, he placed it submissively at the 
disposal of his sovereign. His men were 
-arrayed in the Highland fashion, with shirts 
of mail, two-handed swords, axes, and bows 
and arrows ; and Donald oiSered, when the 
•Scots should enter England, that he would 
march a mile in front of the King's host, 
and take upon himself the danger of the 
first onset. But James's first object was 
the siege of Roxburgh. This gtrong Ckstle 
was situated on an eminence near the junc- 
tion of Tweed and Teviot ; the waters of the 
Teviot, raised by a damhead or wear, fifow- 
ed round the fortress, and its walls were as 
4Btrong as the engineers of the time could 
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Tsige. On former oecadons it had been 
-lid»]i by «trat8g^in, but James was now to 
proceed by a r^^lar siegt». 

With thie puitpose he efltabUehed a h^tr 
tery of such laifge dumfify^ ea»noti ^as wta^e 
eoBi^rueted at that tii^e, upon the iiorth 
-side of the river Tweed. The siege had 
lasted some time, and the army-b^ian to be 
'Weary off the undeitakiug, when they re* 
mved new spirit from the arrival 4>f the 
Earl of Huutly with a gallant body of freA 
troops. The KSug, out of joy at these suc- 
cours, eommandedhis artillery to fire a vol- 
ley upon the Oistle, and $tood near the can- 
non himself, to marktiie effect of the dH>t. 
The guns of the period were aiwkwardly 
framed out of bars of ii^on^ fastened toge- 
ther by hoops of 4^e saa^e metal^- somewhat 
in the same mautier in which barrels are 
now made. They were, therefore^ far more 
liable to accidents than modern cannon, 
whieh are cast in one entire solid piece, and 
then bored 'hollow by a machine. One of 
these ill-made guns burst in going off. A 
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fragment of iron broke James's thigh-bone, 
and killed him on the spot. Another splin- 
ter wounded the Eai'l of Angus. No other 
person sustained injury, though many stood 
around. Thus died James the Second of 
Scotland, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
life, after reigning twenty-four years. 

This King did not possess the elegant ac^ 
complishments of his father; and the man- 
ner in which he slew Douglas must be ad- 
mitted as a stain upon his reputation. Yet 
he was upon the whole a good Prince, and 
was greatly lann^nted by his subjiects. 'A 
thorn tree, in tfaelOuke of Roxburghe's park 
at Fleurs, still shows the spot where he 
died. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Beign qf James IJL — Insurrection of^ tiit 
Home$ and Hepbums — Murder of the King. 

Upon the lamenfable death of James 11^ 
the arm J whidi lay before Roxburgli was 
^eatly dkcourag^ed, and seemed aboiit to 
raise the siege. But Margaret, the widow 
of their slain Monarch, appeared in their 
council of war, leading in her eldest son, 
a child of eight years old, who was the suc- 
cessor to the crown, and spoke to them 
these gallant words: ^^ Fye, my noble lords, 
think not now shamefully to give up aH en- 
terprise which is so bravely begun, or to 
abandon the revenge of this unhappy acci- 
dent which has befallen before this ill-omen- 
ed castle. Forward, my brave lords, and 
persevere in your undertaking, and never 
turn your backs till this siege is victoriously 
ended. Let it not be said that such brave 
champions needed to hear from a woman. 
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itsd a widoui^ one, the ccmrmgeoas advice 
and comfort wliicfa Ae ought rather to re- 
oMve from yoo." The Scottish nobles re- 
ceived this heroic address with shouts of 
applause, and persevered in the siege of 
Roxbargh Castle, until the garrison, recei* 
ving no rriief, were obliged to surrender 
the place through funine* The governor 
is stated to have been put to death, and in 
the animosity of the Scots against every* 
thing concerned with the death of their 
King, they levelled the walls of the Castle 
with the ground, and the Scottish army re- 
turned victorious from an enterprise which 
had cost them, so dear. 

The miuOTity of James III. was more 
prosperous than that of his' father and 
grandfather. The affiiirs of state were gui-* 
ded by the experienced wisdom of Bishop 
Kennedy. Roxburgh was, as we have said, 
taken and destroyed. ' Berwick, during the 
dissensions of the Civil Wars of England, 
was surrendered to the Scots, and the do- 
minions of the Islands of Orkney and Zet* 
land, which hiul hitherto belonged to the 
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Kings of Norway, were acquired aii tbe^oiar^ 
riage portion of a Princess of Denmark ^»d 
Norway, wbo was united in marriage to the 
King of Scotland. - 

. These favpurable circumstances were first 
iiaterrupted by the. death, of .Archbishopi 
Kennedy ; after which event, one .&mily, 
that of the Boyds, started into such a de^ 
gree of temporary power as eeemed to 
threaten the public tranquillity. The tu** 
tor of James III. was Gilbert Kennedy,' a 
wise and grave man, who continued to re- 
gulate the studies of the King after the death 
of his brother the prelate, but unadvis^ly 
called in to his assistance Sir Alexander 
the brother. of Lord Boyd, as one who was 
younger and fitter than himself to teach 
James military exercises. By means of this 
appointment. Sir Alexander, his brother 
Lord Boycl, and two of his sons, became so 
intimate with the King, that they resolved 
to take him from under the management of 
Kennedy entirely. The Court was then re« 
Biding at Linlithgow, and the King, while 
abroad on a hunting party, was persuaded 
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to dircrct his horse's head to Edinburgh, in- 
stead of returning. Kennedy, the tutor, has- 
tened to oppose the King's desire, and seizing 
his horse by the bridle, wished to lead him 
back to Linlithgow* Alexander Boyd rush- 
ed forward, and striking with a hunting-staff 
the old man, who bad deserved better usage 
at his hand, forced him to quit the King's 
rein, and accomplished his purpose of car- 
rying James to Edinburgh, where he enter- 
ed upon the administration of afikirs, and 
having granted a solemn pardon to the 
Boyds for whatever violence had occurred 
in their proceedings, he employed them-fot 
a tllme. Sir Thomas, one of Lord Boyd's 
sons, was honoured with the hand of the 
Princess Margaret, the King's eldest sister, 
and was created Earl of Arran. He deser- 
ved even tUs elevation by his personal ac- 
complishments, if he approached the cha- 
racter given of him by an English gentle- 
man. He is described as *^ the most cour- 
teous, gentle, wise, kind, companionable, 
and bounteous Earl of Arran;" — and again, 
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as ^^ a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a 
goodly archer, and a knight most devout, 
most perfect, and most true to his lady." 

Notwithstanding his accomplishment*, 
the sudden rise of his family was followed 
by as sudden a fall. The King deprived the 
Boyds of their offices, ^nd caused them to be 
tried for the violence committed at LinUth-. 
gow, notwithstanjding the pardon which he 
himself had granted. Sir Alexander Boyd 
was condemned and executed. Lord Boyd 
^d his sons escaped, and died in exile. 
After the death of Sir Thomas, (the Earl 
of Arran,) the Princess Margaret was mar- 
ried to the Lord Hamilton, to whom she 
carried the estate and title of Arran. , 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the 
King oune to adminkter the government 
in person, and that the defects of his cha- 
racter began to appear. He was timorous,, 
a great failing in a warlike age; and his 
cowardice made him suspicious of his nobi-. 
lity, and particularly of his two brothers. 
He was fond of money, and therefore did 
not use that generosity towards his power- 
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fal subjects wUdb was neoesaaiy to ■ecora 
their attachment, but, on the contrary, en- 
deayoured to obtain riches by encroaching 
upon the rights both of clergy and laity,, 
and thus made himself at once hated and 
contemptible. He was fond of the fine arts, 
as they are called, a disposition graceful in 
a monarch, if exhibited with due regard to 
his dignity. But he made architects and 
musicians his principal companions, exclu- 
ding his nobility from the personal familia- 
rity to which he admitted those whom the 
haughty Barons of Scotland termed masons 
and fiddlers. Cochran, an architect, Ro- 
gers, a musician, Leonard, a smith, Hom- 
mel, a tailor, and Torphichen, a fencing- 
master, were his counsellors and compa- 
nions. These habits of low society excited 
the hatred of the nobility, who began to 
make comparisons betwixt the King and 
his two brothers, the Dukes of Albany and 
Mar, greatly to the disadvantage of James. 
. Both these princes were of appearance 
and manners such as were then thought 
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ino^t suited to their royfti birtlt. This w 
the deseription of the Ddke of AIlNnij by 
an ancient Seottish author : He was well 
proportioned, and tall in steture, and cofoe^ 
Ij- in his countenance, that is to saj, broad^ 
faced, red-nosed, large-eared, and having* 
a very awful countenance when it pleased 
htm to speak with those who had displea- 
sed him. Mar waa of a less stem tamper, 
and gave great satisfaction to s31 who ap^ 
proaehed his person, hy the mildness and 
gentleness of his manners. Both prfaieeff 
were excellent in the nxiHtary exereisea of 
tilting, buntings hawking, and other per- 
sonal accomplishments, for which their bro- 
ther, the King, was iznfit, by taste, or from; 
timidity, although they were in those times 
reckoned indispensable to a man of rank. 

Perhaps some excuse for the King^s fears 
may be found in the turbnlent disposidott 
of the Scottish nobles, who, like the Dou-^ 
glasses and Boyds, often nourished schemea 
of ambition, which they endeavoured to gra- 
tify by exerdsing a contrdi over the King'-s 
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person. The fellowing ineident'may serve 
to amuse you, among so many melancholy 
tales, and at the same time to show you 
the^manners of the Scottish Kings, and the 
fears which James entertained for the en^ 
terprises of the nobility. 

About the year 1474, Lord Somerville 
being in attendance upon the King's court, 
James III. oifefed to come and visit him at 
his Castle of Cowthally, near the town of 
Carnwath, where he then lived in uU the 
rude hospitality of the time, for which he 
was peculiarly remarkable. It was his cus- 
tom, when, being from home, he intended 
to return to the castle with a party of guests, 
merely to write the "wordSfSpeates and raxes; 
that is, spits and ranges, meaning by this 
hint that there should be a great quantity 
of food prepared, and that the spits and 
ranges, or frame*Work on which they turn, 
should be put into employment. Even the 
visit of the King himself did not induce 
Lord Sometville to send any other than bis 
usual intimation, only he repeated it three 
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ilatm, and dtispaUlied it to- his cw^ by 
a special messenger. Tbe paper was deli- 
vered to the Lady Semerville, wbc^ having 
been lately married, was not quite aecastom-* 
ed to read her bmband's haifdwriting, wlneb 
probably was not very good, in those times 
when noblemett used the sword more than 
the pen. So the lady scot for the steward, 
and, after laying their heads together, in* 
stead of reading Speaies emd rcuces^ speate$ 
and raxesy ^xiUes and rax€$^ they made out 
the writing to be Spears ajidjackSi spear $ 
andjacks^ spears and Jacks. Jacks were a 
sort of leathern doablet, covered with plates 
of iron, worn as armour by horsemen of in-* 
fisrior rank. Tbey concluded the meaning 
of these terrible words to be, that Lord Soi* 
imerviMe was in some distress, or engaged 
in some quitfrel in EcKnburgh, ami, wmitocl 
asmtance ; so that, instead of kiUmg cattie 
and preparing for ai feast, they collected 
»rmed men tc^etber, and got ready for a 
fray. A party of two hundred horsemen 
were speedily assembled, and were trotting 
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oT«r the minors to Bdiiil^argh) wben tbey 
obflerved a lai^ge eompsiuy ^t gtnti^men em- 
]^ey 0d m tlM> sport «f liawking, on the side 
ofCorsett*lnlL This ww the King And L^rd 
Sotoeryilhf vi%it9 were od thekr road lo Cow« 
Ikallj^ taking their sport as they wen^ afeng; 
The a^^earanoe of a numerous body of arm-* 
cd men soon tnru^ Uieir game to earnest ; 
tuid the Sing, who eaw the Lord Somer- 
viHe's banner at the head of the troop^ oon« 
eluded it was seme i^beUious enterprise 
against his peraon, and chai^ged the Baron 
tdlh treasmi. Lord Someryyie declared 
bis innocenee* ^^ Yonder," said he, *^ are 
indeed my mett and my banner^ but I have 
no Imowledge whateTer of the canse- tbai 
ba« brought them here. But if your ^iraoe 
will permit me to ride forward^ I will soon 
see tiie cause of this disturbanee. In the 
meantime, let my eldest son and heir reranin 
as a hostage in yotir Grace's power, and let 
him lose his head if Iprove false totey duty/' 
The King acoordisgly permitted Lmrd So* 
merviUe to ride tbwnrds bis foUowers, when 
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the matter was soon explained by those who 
commanded them. The mistake was then 
only subject of merriment ; for the King, 
looking at the letter, protested he himself 
wonld have read it spears and jacks, rather 
than speats and raxes. When they came to 
Cowthally, the lady was much out of coun* 
tenance at the mistake. But the Eling great- 
ly praised her for the dispatch which she had 
used in raising men 4x> assist her husband^ 
and said he hoped she would always have 
as brave a band at his service, when the 
King and Sangdom required them* And 
thus everything went happily o£ 

It was natural that a Prince of a timidy 
and at the same time a severe disposition^ 
such as James III. seems to have had^' 
should see with anxiety the hold which his 
brothers possessed over the hearts of hii sub-< 
jects ; and the insindUions of the unworthy 
familiars of his private hours turned thai 
anxiety, and suspicion into deadly and im-« 
placable hatred. Various causes combined 
to induce the mean and obscure fiivburiiea 
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f»f Jftinei to BOW enmity betwixt him and 
bis brothers. • The Homes and H€a>1:]prn8» 
fiiniifies which had risen into: acnilio4al 
p^wer after the fall ol the Douglasseiy hkd 
several private disputes with Albany oonr 
cerning privil^es and* property belonging 
to "the Earldom. of JKaroh, which, had been 
4M>aferred on him- by his father. ' Albany 
was also Lord Warden of the east frontiers^ 
0bA in that capacity had restrained and disr 
^liged those powerful elans. To be re* 
:venged). they made interest with Robert 
•Cochran^ the King's principal adviser, and 
gave him, it is said, large bribes to put Al- 
teny out of credit with the King. Cochr 
.raft's owti intercSBt suggested the. same vik 
,0our8e,£or he must have been sensible that 
!4lbany and Mar disaj^^ved of the King's 
Intimacy with him and- Us companions. 
. These unworthy favourites, therefore, set 
themselves to fill the. King's mind with apf 
prehensions of dangers which were to arise 
to him from his brothers. They informed 
)iim that the Sari, of Miir had consulted 
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witches when and how the King «botild die, 
mid that it had been answered that he riionld 
ikil by means of his iiearM; relations. They 
iMrought to James also an astrologer, that is^ 
a man %(rho pretended to calculate fiiture 
events by the motion of the stars, who told 
Ikim that in Seotland a Lion iriioald be killed 
by his own whdps» AH these thii^ wronghl 
on the jealous and timid disposition of th6 
King, so that he scnaed upon both ie» 
brethren. Albany Was imprisoned in tbe 
Castle of Edinbnrgh, but Mar's fafte wa6 
instantly decided. The King caused bi4 
brother to be pnt to death by stifling him 
in a bath, or, as odier historians say, by 
eattsing him to be bled ta death. James III. 
committed this horrid mme, in order U^ 
avmd dangers whiieh were in a great me&? 
sure imaginary ; lAit we shall iGnd that the 
death of his l^otfa«r Mar rather endangered 
Aan added to his safety. 

Albany was in danger of die same late^ 
but some of his friiNids in France or (Seot^ 
land had formed' k plan of rescuing him. 
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A tfimU ftkwp came iuto the road-stead 
Uf Leitby leaded with wine of Gaseony, 
and two small harrels were sent up as a 
present to the imprisened Prince. The 
gmrd having sufiered the casks to he car- 
fied to Alhanj^s chamber, tibe Duke, exa« 
maniag ikem^ in private, found that one of 
them eoBtained a roll of war, enclosing a 
letter, exhorting him to make his escape, 
and promising that the little vessel which 
hrooght ttie wme should be ready to receive 
hmi if be could gain the water-side. The let- 
ter conjured Mm to be speedy, as there was 
a purpose to behead him on the day fellow* 
ing. A coil of ropea was also enclosed m the 
sanecaak, toeflSect his descent from thecastle 
wall, q^A the precipice upon which it is buitt. 
There was a faithful attendant, his ehamber- 
hdaf, imprisoned with him in tiie same cbam^ 
her, who preoiised to assist his master in this 
peritoaB imdet taking. The first point was 
to seenre the captain of the guard; for 
which purpose Albany invited him to sop 
with him, in order, as the Duke pretended, 
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lo taste tlie godd wiiie which had heen pve^ 
rented to him. The captiin of t^.gu&rd^ 
having placed his. watches^ where he>thoi:^hi 
there was danger, came to the Dake's cham- 
ber, attended by three of hk soldiers^ and 
partook of a collation. After, supper, the 
Dake engaged him ia playing at tablee^HDd 
dice, and the captain, seated beside^ a fc^t 
fire, and plied with wine by the chainhar- 
lain, began to; grow drowsy, as did his ,ai* 
tendants, on whom the liqaor had Jiot been 
spa:red. Then the Duke of Albany, astronf^ 
man and desperate, leapt from table, and 
stabbed the captain with a whinger or dag«r 
ger, so that he died on the spot . The like 
he did to two of. the captain's : men, aiid 
the chamberlain disp^U^hed the other, .and 
threw their bodies ,on the fire... This was 
the more easily aceoinplished: that, the jqK 
diers were intoxicated and stuped. They, 
then took the keys fl-om thecaptain's pocket, 
and getting out upon the walls^ chose a re- 
tired corner, out of the watchmen's sights 
to, make dteir perilous descent. , The cimii- 
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berlain tried to go dovm the rope first, Imt 
it was too sbort, so that he fell and broke 
his thigh-bone. He then called to bis mas* 
ter to make the rope longer. Albany re- 
tamed to his apartment, and took the sheeta 
fS*om the bed, with whieh he lengthened the 
rope, so that he deseended the precipice in 
safety. He then got his chamberlain on his 
back, and conreyed him to a place of safety, 
where he might remain concealed till his 
hurt was cured, and went himself to the 
sea-side, when, upon the appointed signal, 
a boat came ashore and took him off to the 
vessel, in which he sailed for France. 

During the night, the guards, who knew 
that their officer was in the Duke's apart- 
ment with four men, ccmld not but suppose 
that all was safe ; but when daylight show- 
ed them the rope hanging from the walls, 
they became alarmed, and hastened to the 
Dtikc^slodjgings; Here they found the body 
of one man lymg near the door, and the 
corpses of the Captain and other two lying 
upon the fire. The King was much surpri- 

o2 
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fled at 80 strange an escape^ and would give 
no credit to it till he had examined the pl^ee 
with his own eyes* 

. The death of Mar, and the .flight of ^^ • 
hany, increased theinsolenceof King James's .. 
unworthy favourites* Robert Cochran,. the 
mas<Hi, rose into great power, and as.every 
man's petition to the King came through^his 
I)ands, and he expected and«a:eceived bribes 
to give his countenance, he amassed so much 
wealth, that he was aUe in his turn tobribe 
the King to confer on him. the Earldom of. 
Mar, with the lands and revenues of the de- 
ceased Prince* All men were filled with in- 
dignation to see the inheritance of the mur- 
dered Duke, the son of the King of Scotland, 
oonferred upon a mean upstart like this 
Cochran* He was guilty of another piece 
qt mal-adinini^tration, by mixing the silver 
ooin of the kingdom with brass an,d lead, 
and thereby decreasing its real value, while 
orders were given by proclamation to take, 
it at the same rate as if it were composed of ^ 
pure silver* The people refused to sell their. 
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oMnaad other commo^tni for this debased 
cciUf which introduced great distreaS) con- 
fueion^ and scarcity* Some ope told Coch- 
ran, that this money should be called in, and 
good, coin-issued in its stead ; but he was so 
confident of the currency of the Cochran-^ 
placks, as the people called them, that ho 
said, — *^ The day lam hanged they may be 
called in; not sooner." This speech, which 
he made in jest, proved true in reality. ^ 
, In. the year 1582, the disputes with Eng- 
land, had come to a great height, and Ed- 
ward ly. made preparations to invade Scot- 
Iwd, principally in the hope of recovering 
the town of Berwick. He invited the Duke 
of .Albany from France to join him in this 
undertaking, promising to place him on the 
Scottish throne instead of his brother. This 
was held out in order to take advantage of 
tjbie unpopularity of King James, and the ge- 
i^eral disposition which manifested itself in 
Scotland in favour of Albany. 
, But, however discontented with their so- 
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veragn, tbe SeoKisb mMtm sfaowtd them^ 
selves i» no way dieposeil to receive ane&ev 
kii^ from tke basdR of the Englieli. Tbe 
Parliament assemUed, and ttnanimously de-» 
terminedon war agaifost Edward the Rebbei^ 
as ihej eaUed Edward IV. Te support tlda 
violent language, James ordeved the wbol^ 
array of the kingdom, that n, all tbe meft 
who- were beond to discharge military ser«- 
vice, to assemble at tbe Borougk-mocxr of 
Edinburgh, from wheaoe they raaivhed to 
Lauder, and encamped between the river 
Leader and tbe town to the nnnnber of fifty 
theosemd men. 

But the great barons, who had there as* 
semUed with thor followers^ were, less dis- 
posed to advance against the Eoglirii than 
i/» correct the abuses of King Jameses ad^- 
nunistration. 

Many of tbe nobiKiy tad bttPsais held a 
secret cowneil in the church of Lauder, 
where they enlarged upon the evils which 
Seethmd sustakied throogh the inelence 
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lUid. coiraption of Cochran and his aftto« 
ciates. While they were thus declaiming^. 
Lord Gray requested their attention, to a 
fabJCtf ^ The mice," he said, ^' being much 
annoyed by the persecution of the cat, re- 
fl^Ted that a bell should he hung about 
puss's neck, to give notice when she was 
opooing. But though the measure Was 
agfeed to in full council, it could not be car- 
ried, into effect, because no mouse had eou^ 
rage enough to undertake to tie the bell to 
the neck of their formidable enemy." This 
viras as ^ much as to say, that though they, 
might make bold resolutions against the 
ling's ministers, yet it would be difllcult 
to find apy one courageous enough to act 
upon them. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, a man of gi- 
gantic sjbrength and intrepid courage, and 
head of that second family of Douglas whopi 
I heU^B mentioned, started up when Gray 
bad done speaking* ^^ I am he," be said, 
** who will bell the cat ;" from which ex-. 
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presftion he was distinguished by the name 
ef Bell-the-Cat to his dying day. 

While thus engaged, a loud authoritative 
kaooking was heard at the door. This as- 
nouneed the arrival of Cochi^n, attended 
1^ a guard of three kimdred mem, attaebed 
to his own person, dressed in bis livery of 
white, with blaek faeiogS) and armed with 
partizans. His own personal appeaiatee 
corresponded with this magailioeBt atteii4* 
anoe. He was attired in a riding soH of 
blaok velvet, and had romid his seek a fiae 
chain of gold, whUst a bugle^hora, tipped 
and mottBted with geld, hmig down by bid 
side. His helmet was bcHme before bios, 
richly inlaid with the same meta} ; even his 
tent and tent-cords were of silk, instead of 
ordinary materials. In this gallant gnise^ ha- 
ving learned there was some council hold-* 
lag among the nobxKty, he came to see what 
tbey were doing, and it was with this pnrpose 
that he knocked furiously at the door of the 
ckurcb. Sir Robert Douglas of Loehleven^ 
who had the charge of watching the door, 
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ikiwnniind wiio was ihere. Wbtm Goehriifi 
answet^d, «< The Earl af Mar," the Bobles 
grendy rejoiced at kearing he was oome, to 
dslurer himeell^ as it were» into their haiidb« 

As Ckwhran Altered the churefa, Aogu% 
to make good his promise to bell the etA^ 
wmt him, asd rudely pdllad the gold <$hain 
fironi his neck, sayings '^ A hidter would bet^ 
ter become him*" Sir Robert Douglas^ at the 
same time, snotehed away Us bugle-bom^ 
saying, *^ Thou hast been an hunter of hisih 
ddef too knig." 

^^ li this jest or earliest^ my lords?" said 
Gsehraa^ miwe aatimiriiod than akmied at 
tihis rude receptfen* 

^ It ]»sad earnest)" said they, ^ and that 
tfaoa^aild £hy aecomplioes shall lisel ; for yoa 
iMTPevbused the King's faTouj^iowarda yon^ 
and ^ow you shall hare your rennurd ac«- 
eordmg to your deserts." 

It- dees not iqipeair that Codsran or his 
guards offered any resistance. A part of the 
neWifty wvnt to the King's paTiHon, andt 
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idiile some engaged him in conVetiartaoiiV 
others seized upon Leonard, Hommel, Tor^ 
pbichen, and the rest, with Preston, one et 
the only two gentlemen amongst King^ 
James's minions, and hastily ccmdemnad 
them to instant death, as 'having misled 
the King, and miisgovemed the kingdon.* 
The only petison who escaped was 'John 
Ramsay of Bidmaih, ' a youth of honooraUer 
birth, who' clasped the King round tbof 
waist when he saw the others seized upon.: 
Him the nobles spared in respect of hifr 
youth, for he was not above sixteen yearsi 
and of the King's earnest intercession in ih^ - 
behalf. There was a loud acdamation amohgr 
the' troops, who contended with eaeh other 
in offering their tent»ropes, and the halteiir 
of their hors^l^ to he the meani. of teee»«' 
ting these obnoxious ministers. Codiraiiy.! 
who was a man of audacity, and had firal 
attracted the King's attention by his beha-* 
viour in a duel, did not lose lus courage^ 
though he displayed it in an absurd malin 
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tier* He had the vimity to request that hit 
hands might not be tied with a hempen- 
rope, but with a silk-cord, which he offered 
to famish from those of his pavilion ; but 
thb was only teaching his enemies how to 
give his feelings additional pain* They told 
him he 'Was but a false thief, and should die 
with all manner of shame ; and they were 
at pains to procure a hair-tether, or halter, 
as still more ignominious than one of hemp; 
With this they hanged Cochran over the 
centre of the bridge of Lauder, (now demo- 
lished,) in the middle of his companions, 
who were suspended on each, side of him. 
When the 'execution was finished, the lords 
returned to Edinburgh, where they resolved 
that Ae SLing should remain in the Castle, 
under a gentle and respectful degree of re-' 
straint* > 

. In the meantime, the English obtained 
possession of Berwick,, which important 
place was. never again recovered by the 
Scots, though they continued to assert their 
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dialm to IhHt bulwaflic of tint Bastern 
Mard^. Tbe Etigiish Isesmed disposed t6 
prosecuie their adyantages ; bat tbe Soof>- 
tish army^ having momd to H«dcBngtotii to 
fight then, m peacfe was oonolndedi partly 
by the mediatioii of the Duke of Albaojr^ 
who had seen the Tkoitjr bf any hi^pes which 
the English had given hiih^ snd^ layii^ afeidie 
his Views upon the crown^ seemed desirous 
to become the means of restoring peace to 
the country. 

The Dake of Albany, and the celebrated 
Richard Duke of Oibucester^ (afterwsrdi 
Richard the Third,) are said to haw negtw 
tiated the terms of peaces as well between 
the Kii^ and his nobility^ a* bMrlireeii Franee 
and England. They had a personal imeet-* 
ing at Edinbargk with the Coilnefl oi &fcot« 
tish Lords who had managed the affiiirs. of 
the kingdom sinci the King'a imprisomnebt. 
The Council weidd pay no respect to the 
Doke of Oloncester, wlio, as an fingiinh- 
nMHi^ they juitly thMght had no #i^fk tb 
interfere in the affairs of Scotland; bot to 
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tlM» Dak« of Albanj tbey ebowed much re- 
verence, requQitiBg to know wliat 1m re* 
qnired at tbeir luuadi* 

<< Fimt eS ally" he said^ «« I deura tbat 
the Kiag^, my brotker» be $el at fiherty/' 

<^My Loril," wd Archibald BelMhe-Cal, 
wlifi was their Cbaaotnor^ ^^tbat shall be 
preaeatly done, and the rather that you do» 
■ire it» A» to the perean who is with ycnt^ 
(meaning theDake of Gloaeester,) we know 
him not ; neither will we grant anything at 
bis asking. But we know you to he the 
King's brother, ausA nearest heir to bis 
Grace after his infant ston. Therefore^ we 
p»t the King's persion at your ^poaal, 
traaling that ha will act by your advice ii^ 
foture, and govern the kingdom^ so as 
not to excite the dlscontoni of the people^ 
or rittider it necesssjry for us, who are the 
nobles of Scotland^ to act contrary to hia 
pleasure*" 

James being thus sat at liberty, became^ 
to appearanee, so perfeelly reconciled witk 
his brother^ Ike Duke of Albany, that the 
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two royal lirothers used the same chamber, 
the same table, and the same bed. WMe 
the KiDg attended to the buUdings and 
amusements in which he took pleasurci,' Al- 
bany administered the affidrs of the Mng« 
dom, and, for some time, with applat^e. 
But the ambition of his temper began ag«da 
to show itself; the nation became suspi- 
cious of his intimate conbei^on' with the 
English, and just apprehensions were En- 
tertained that the Duke aimed still at ob- 
taining the crown by assistance of Richard 
III., now King of England. The Dtike ii^as^ 
therefore, once more obliged to fly into Eng-> 
land, where he remained for some time, lis- 
sistiiig the English against his countrymen. 
He was present at that skirmish in 1483, 
where the old Earl of Douglas was made 
prisoner, and only escaped by the speed of 
his horse* Albaby soon after retired into 
France, where he formed a marriage with 
a daughter of the Earl of Boulogne, by 
whom he had a son, John, afterwards Re- 
gent of Scotland in the days of James V. AU 
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baey hkuelf wwc wmaniei MYortily by tks 
tptmter of a laowa at; oa« of ih« t^iu|iiam«ntfl^ 
car tiltiii9^fl8aVdifi% wbieh Ilnavfi deateribed to 
yiai,aiid<[iQ4ifteoa8«quen«». Tbefickyyess 
vntik wfaidi be dbaaged fi^cinft one aidei to an* 
titlboT). d^pfiMBtfid tbe h%b idoaa wbiek bad 
befiD foriDed of im tdiatnuster in youlb. 

Freed fkombi$ bvQtber'» fiapermtcndeaee, 
tbe Kiog^ gvadu^Uy sunk badti into tlnoee 
]Hrac|doeK wbidi biid Sfivmeriy cost bim so 
dean i To pieireiit a r^neilal of tbe foiee 
]^t on bis peraooybe. made a rale tbat ikmm 
shoald appear armed in tbe royal^i^eseiiei^ 
esceept tbe King's Giiaxd^ wbo were placed 
aador tbe oommandof tbat same Jdbn Ran»* 
say of BalmaiBy the only oae of hie former 
favourites wbo bad been spared by Bell-tlM^ 
Cat, and tba other oobke^, Ml the iasarrec- 
tioaef Lauder Bridge. Tins ga:ve high o^ 
fieaee is a cauntry,. where to he wiibout 
avmec was accounted both unsafe and dia* 
heMmrafalei* 

Tbe liaag'a loire o£ money aleo grew, as 
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tt oftenthe case, more exoesBive as ha ad- 
vanced in years. He would hardly grant 
anything, whether as'matter of favour or of 
right, without receiving 8<Hne gift or gratn^ 
ity* By this mean$ he accvpi||Iia!^d a qnaa** 
tity of treasure, which, considering the po- 
verty of his kingdom, is absolutely mjarvel- 
lous. His <^ black chest," as his strong 
box was popularly called, was brimful of 
gold and silver coins, besides quantities of 
plate and jewels. But 'while he hoarded 
these treasures, he was augmenting the dis- 
content of both the nobility and pei^le; 
and ^id the general sense of t^e King'a 
weakness, and hatred of his aWice, a ge- 
neral rebellion was at length excitid against 
him. ' ' 

' The King, among other magnificent es- 
tablishments, had built a great hall* and a 
moyal chapel, within the Castle of Sdrling^- 
both of them specimens of finely omamesit-. 
ed Gothic architecture* He had also esta* 
blished a double choir of miisicians and 
singing men in the chapel, designing, that 
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one coiii|il«te band fihould attend faim where- 
ever lie wait, to perform^ Divine servieiQ be-^ 
fore bis perion, while the other, as complete 
in. every respect, should remain in daily at« 
tendance in the royal chapeL 
' As this establishment necessarily incur-- 
red ccmsiderable expeiMe, Jamesr prcq^yosed 
to annex to it the revenues of the Priory of 
Coldinghame, in Berwickshire. This rich 
Priory had its lands amongst the possessions 
of the Homes and the flepburns, who had 
established.it as a kind of right that the 
Prior should be of one or other of these two 
fiimilies, in order to insure their b^ng fa* 
vourably treated in such bai^ins as either 
of them might have to make with* the 
Churdi. When, therefore,, these powerfal 
dans nnderstood that, instead of a Home 
or Hepbam being named Prior, the King 
intended to bestow the revenues of Oold- 
inghame to maintain his Royal Chapel at 
Stirling, they became extremely indignant, 
and began to hold a secret correspondence, 
and form. alliances, with all the disccmo 
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IB wkich we njgkt hsvt dont yen gooil 
iarfiM ht paaffcd and 90M." bsaykiglUi, 
ka attuded 4o the King's iMord of treasatei 
wiMh if be h»A spent it ie tiine, migh/k 
bare mtUMafccd mm»y to hit peiBoii, as he^ 
DoM^btfi, wheu yem^tn^ eoold haT» reiaeA 
mea in his belnlf ; WtnowtheperiedofgeA* 
ting aid fromeitker acauroe was paaaBdamoij^ 
Meanwhile, Angus, Hone» Bo&weU^ and 
othevB ef the- maivgent nefaility, deCermiiieci, 
if posaibW te get inl» their handa the pes-* 
aon of the Prinoc^ readtvlng Aat^ notffith^ 
Bten<Bng hia being a child^ thmy would aTHii 
themaelTea of his authoriily to oppose that «f 
hia lather. Aceordinglyi they lH:ibed» with « 
lajrge ausk of aaiwiey, Shanr, the goveraov ef 
Stirling Csatle^ to deliver the Prfaioe (after** 
wavdaJameslV.) into their keeping. WkeM 
they had poaaeased themaelyes of IVince 
JsMSsa'a pctaen, they ooUected their army, 
and pnblished proclamations in his name^ 
iminitttiag that King James III. was brings 
ing En^iakmen into the country to assiat^ 
in overturning its UbertieB>-^that he had 
sold the frontiers ef Scotland to the Earl of 
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ll«Mhu[idbmda»d, And to tile g«v^SRior of 
Bet^wioic^ mad dedaritt^ tfaftt diey vref« iulii>^ 
tod iD ifatkrone a King whose itttentkmii 
#w»BD nlda^lf^ mmI to plaee hk son in 
his etead. Tkm^ aii^tt^ns w^nre ftlse; InH 
tte King was m> tiiipopiilir, that tbey ft^^e 
Httbened to and helieved. 

Jiii]ie% in Vb» iii^alitiaQef aiti^ed- before 
SMing lal tbe h^il of a eeneidemlde A'iti7'<, 
and passing to the gate eif ^e Cawde^ de*> 
tamdcd-eiitDanoe* Burt; ^6 fo^r«m<tt* re«» 
fosed toiidmit Uai« The Kii^ thw eaget^ 
If dentondbd him mm^ td whieii ^die tutaMw 
en>w gdvotlMr neplied) thait the lovda hari 
tahett tlte BriocB fromliiiii agaiaatids will; 
Then the poor King saw that he was ba<^ 
trayed^ and aaid «li wi^ath^ .<< False' villain, 
Aou hlHit blslrajrea {toe ; but tf i llvey tiMi 
iSifdt4»e reWar^dtecMrdiag to thy deaertst"* 
if tibe^m^g had liot been tkisft treacheroaa-* 
If depmed of Stirling Gastle^ he mighty 
by jaMana of that fortreali^ hare avcnded a 
Uatde uiDtt OMre iilrcles had eokne vip ta hi^ 
assistance; aad^ vk Ihalt tmse) night hftre 
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^yevpcrvened tte vebellor^ as ins r&thef 
4id'die I>oogla8fl68 liefere Abercorn* Yet 
hwring with him an wtmy of nearly ^thirt]^ 
thonsand mtni -be. moved boldly towards 
the insurgents* The Lord David Lindsay 
of the Byres, in particular,* encouraged tho 
King to advance. Hchad joined him with 
a thousand horse and three. 4hou8and foot- 
men Irom the^countiesof f ife and Kinross ; 
and now riding up tothe.King on a .fiery, 
grey '.home, he lighted down, and entreated 
the Ksng^s acceptance of that noble animal, 
whieh^ whether he had occasion to advance 
or retreat, would beat every other hctrse in^ 
Scotland, provided the King could keep hiir 
saddle. •:.■•.' . ■ « »' 

, The. King ujiciii this took courage, and 
advitneed'againtit the rebds, confident in hisr 
^eat superiority of numbers. The fiUd ofi 
batde was not above a mile or two distant 
from that where Bruce bad defeated the( 
English on. the glorious day of Bannock* 
bum, but the iate of his descendant and 
sacetoBSor was widdy diflbrent. 
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' The King's army was divided into tbree 
great bodies. Ten thousand Highlanders, 
under Handy and Athole, led the Yan-— 
ten thousand more, from the westland eoun- 
tiesy were led by the Lords of Erskine, 
Graham, and Menteith. The King was to 
command the rear, in which the burghers 
sent by the different towns were stationed. 
The Earl of Crawford and Lord David 
Lindsay, with the men of Fife and Angus, 
bad the right wing; Lord Ruthven com- 
manded the left, with the people of Strath- 
eam and Stormont. \ 

The King, thus moving forward in order 
of battle, called for the horse which Lord 
David Lindsay had given him, that he might 
ride forward and observe the motions of the 
enemy. He saw them from an eminence ad- 
vancing in three divisions, having about six 
thousand men in each. The Homes and 
Hepbums had the first division, with the 
men of the East Borders and of East Lothian. 
The next was composed of the Western Bor- 
derers, or men of Liddesdale and Anuan- 
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dale, with many from Galloway. The third 
divifiion consisted of the rebel lords and 
their choicest followers, bringing with them 
the young Prince James, and displaying the 
broad banner of Scotland* 

When the King beheld his own eiMrign 
unfurled against him, and knew that his 
son was in the hostile ranks, his heart, ne- 
ver very courageous, began altogedier to 
fail him ; for he remembered the prophecy, 
that he was to fall by his nearest of kin, 
and also what the astrologer had told him 
of the Scottish lion which was to be stran<» 
gled by his own whelps. These idle fisars 
so preyed on James's mind, that they be^ 
came Tisible to those around him, who con- 
jured him to retire. But at that moment die 
battle began. 

The Homes and Hepbums attacked the 
King's vanguard, but were rqnilsed by the 
Highlanders with volleys of arrows*^ On 
this the Borderers of Liddesdale and An- 
nandale, who bore spears longer than tifose 
used in the other parts of Scotland, chai|[M 
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with the wild and furious cries, which they 
called their dogan^ and bore down the royal 
forces oj^KMied to them* 

Sttrroonded by sights and sounds to 
which he was so little accustomed, James 
lost his remaining presence of mind, and 
turning his back, fled towards Stirling* 
But he was unable to manage the grey 
horse given him by Lord Lindsay, which, 
taking the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop 
down-hill into a little hamlet, where was a 
mill, called Beaton's Mill. A woman had 
come out to draw water at the mill-dam, 
but, terrified at seeing a man in complete 
armour coming down towards her at full 
fpeed, she left her pitcher, i^id fled back 
into the mUL The sight of the pitcher 
frightened the King's horse, so that he 
l^werved as he was about to leap the brook, 
and James, losing his seat, fell to the ground, 
where, being heavily armed and sorely brui- 
sed, he remuned motionless. The people 
ci^e out, took him into the mill, and laid 
him on a bed. When be came to himself, 
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he demanded the asfiiBtance of a priest. 
The miller's wife asked who he was, and 
he imprudently replied, << I was your King 
this morning." With equal imprudence 
the poor woman ran to the door, and called 
with loud exclamations for a priest to con* 
fess the King. <^ I am a priest," said an 
unknown person, who had just come up ; 
<< lead me to the King." When he saw 
the King, he kneeled with apparent humi- 
lity, and asked him, *< Whether he was 
mortally wounded ?* James replied, that 
his hurts were not mortal, if they were 
carefully looked to ; but, in the meantime^ 
he desired to be confessed, and receive par- 
don of his sins from a priest, according to 
the fashion of the Catholic Church. *^ This 
shall presently give thee pardon !" answered 
the assasdiin ; and, drawing a poniard, he 
stabbed^the King four or five times to the 
very heart; then took the body on his back 
and departed, no man opposing him, and no 
man knomng what he did with the body. 
Who this murderer was has never been 
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diieoyer^ nor whethar he was really a 
jKriest or not There were three peraons. 
Lord Gray, Stirling of Keir, and one Borth- 
wick a priest, observed to pursue the King 
closely, and it was supposed that one or 
other of them did the bloody deed* It is re- 
markable that Gray was the son of that Sir 
Patrick, commonly called Cowe Gray, who 
assisted James IL to dispatch Douglas in 
Stirling Castle. It would be a singular 
coincidence if the son of this active agent 
in Douglas's death should have been the 
actor in that of King James's son* 

The battle did not last long after the King 
left the field, the royal party drawing off 
towards Stirling, and the victors returning 
to their camp. It was fought upon the 
18th June, 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an un- 
wise and unWarlike Prince ; although, set- 
ting aside the murder of his brother the Earl 
of Mar, his character is rather that of a weak 
and avaricious man, than of a cruel and cri- 
minal sovereign. His taste for the fine 
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arte would have been becoming in a private 
person, thoagh it was carried to a pitch 
which interfered with his duties as a sove- 
reign. He fell, like most of his family, in 
the flower of his age, being only thirty-six 
years old. 
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CHAP. X. 

Beign ^ James IV. — Naml Exploits of Sir 
Andrew Wood — Trial of Lord Lindstsy ff 
ihe Byres — InoasUm of England in hehaJlf 
ofPerhin Warbech — Treaty with England^ 
and Marriage of James with Margareii 
Daughter of Henry VIL 

The fate of James III. was not known 
for some time. He had been a patron of 
naval affairs; and on the great revolt in 
which he perished, a brave sea officer, Sir 
Andrew Wood of Largo, had taken the King's 
side, and was lying in the Frith of Forth, 
not far distant from the coast where the 
battle was fought. He had sent ashore his 
boats, and brought off several wounded men 
of the King's party, amongst whom it was 
supposed might be the King himself. 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, 
the Lords sent to Sir Andrew Wood to 
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come on shore^ and appear before their 
coanoil. Wood agreed, on condition that two 
noblemen of distinction, Lords Seton and 
Fleming, should go on board his ships, and 
remain there as hostages for his safe re* 
torn. 

The brave seaman presented himself be- 
fore the Council and the young King in the 
town of Leitb. As soon as the Prince 
saw Sir Andrew, who was a goodly person, 
and richly dressed, he went towards him, 
and said, ** Siv» are you my father ?" 

^^ lam not your father," answered Wood, 
the tears falling from his eyes ; ^^ but I 
was your father's servant while he lived, 
and shall be so to lawful authority until the 
day I die/' 

The Lords then asked what men they 
were who had come out of his ships, and 
again returned to them on the day of the 
battle of Sauchie. 

^^ It was I and my brother," said Sir 
Andrew undauntedly, <^ who were desirous 
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to have bestowed our lives in the King's 
defence/' 

They then directly demanded of him, wh»» 
ther the King was on board his ships ? To 
which Sir Andrew replied with the same 
firmness, <* He is not on board my vessels. 
I wish he had been there, as I should have 
taken care to have kept him safe from the 
traitors who have murdered him, and whom 
I trust to see hanged and drawn for their 
demerits." 

These were bitter answers ; but the Lords 
were obliged to endure them, without at- 
tempting any revenge, for fear the seamen 
had retaliated upon Fleming and Seton. 
But when Sir Andrew had returned on 
board his ship, they sent for the best sea- 
men in the town of Leith, and offered them 
a reward if they would attack Sir Andrew 
Wood and his two ships, and make him 
prisoner, to answer for his insolent conduct 
to the council. But Captain Barton, one of 
the best mariners in Leith, replied to the 
proposal by informing the council, that 
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though ISr Andrew had bat two Tefigeli^ 
yet they were so well furnished with artil- 
lery, and Sir Andrew himself was so brave 
and skilfuly that no two ships in SGotIan4 
would be a match for him^ 

James IV* afterwards recdlyed Sir Av^ 
dsew Wood into high favour ; and he de- 
served it by his exploits. In 1490, a squar 
dron of five English vesseli came into the 
Forth, and plundered some Scottbh m^r* 
chant-ships, ^ir Andrew sailed against 
them with his two ships, the Flower, and 
ib9 Yellow Carvel, took the five English 
vessels, and, making their crews and com-r 
manders prisoners, presented them to th# 
King at Leith. Henry VII. of iPnghiQd was 
SQ much incensed at this defeat, that he sent 
a stout sea-oaptdn, called Stephen Bulli 
with three strong ships, equipped on pur* 
pose, to take Sir Andrew Wood. They m^^t 
him near the mouth of the Frith, and fought 
with the utmost counige on both sides, at- 
tending so much to the battle, and so li^tl^ 
to anything else, that they let th^ir ships 
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drift with the tide, 60 that the action, which 
bBgan off Saint AbVa Head, ended in the 
Frith of Tay. At length Stephen Bull and 
his three ships were taken. Sir Andrew 
again presented the prisoners to the King, 
who sent them back to England, with a 
message to Henry VIL, that the Scots could 
fight by sea as well as land. 
'"To return to the Lords who had gained 
the victory at Sauchie. They took a reso* 
lution, which appears an act of daring ef- 
frontery. Ihey resolved to try some of the 
principal persons who had assisted King 
James HL in the late civil commotion, as 
if in so doing they had committed treason 
against James IV., although the last was 
pot, and could not be kmg, till after his fii- 
ther's def^ih. They determined to begin with 
Lord David Lindsay of the Byres, a man 
well acquainted with military matters, but 
otherwise blunt and ignorant ; so they 
thought it would be no difficult matter to 
get him to submit himself to the King's 
pleasure, when they proposed to take a fine 
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in moiMy from hini) or perhaps eonfueato 
«ome part of his lands. This they thought 
.would enooorage othev to submit in like 
manner ; and thus the conspirators propo^- 
sed to enrich themselves^ and to impoverish 
those who had been their enemies. 

It was on the 10th May 1489, that Lord 
David Lindsay was called upon before the 
Parliament, then ntting at Edinburgh, to 
defend himself against a charge of treason, 
which stated, " that he had come in arms to 
Sauchie with the King's fiftther against the 
King himself, and had ^ven the King's far 
ther a sword and good horse, counselling 
him to devour the King's grace here pre- 
sent." 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing about the 
forms of law-affairs, but hearing himself re- 
peatedlycalled upon to answer to this accusar 
tion, he started up, and told the nobles of the 
Parliament they were all villains and traitors 
themselves, and that he would prove them 
to be such with his sword. The late King, 
he said, had been cruelly murdered by vil- 
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Ipfauy who bad brought thePrinoe wMi them 
to be a pretax! and eoloor for their enter- 
prise. *^ And»" said the stout old lord, ad- 
dressing himself personally to the King^ 
who was present in Parliament, <^ if yoiur 
Grab's father were still livings I would 
fight for him to . the death, and staiid in no 
awe of these false lurdans — (that is, yil- 
Jains). Or, if your Grace had a son who 
should oome in arms againiit you, I would 
take your part against his abettors, and 
fight in your cause against them, three 
men against six. Trust me, that though 
they cause your Grace to believe ill of me, I 
will prove in the end more faithful than 
any of them.'' 

The Lord Chancellor, "who felt the force 
of these words, tried to turn off their effect, 
by saying to the King, that Lord Lindsay 
was an old-fashioned man, ignorant of le- 
gal forms, and not able to speak reverently 
in bis Grace's presence. ^^ But,'^ said be, 
^ be will submit himself to your Grace'e 
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pleasare, and yoa must not be s«viere with 
him f and, turning to the Lord Dovid^ he 
tsaid, <* It is beet for you to submit to the 
King's will» and his Omee will be good to 
you.'* 

Now yon must know, that the Lord Da- 
vid had a brother named Patrick lindsay, 
who was as good a lawyer as Lord Lindsay 
was a soldier. The two brothers had been 
long upon bad terms; but when this Mr 
Patrick saw the Chancellor's drift, he trod 
upon his elder brother's foot, to make him 
understand that he ought not to follow the 
advice given him, nor come into the King's 
will, which would be in iact confesaing 
himself guilty. The Lord David, how- 
ever, did not understand the hint* On the 
contrary, sis he chanced to have a sore toe, 
the tread of his brother's foot was painful 
to him, so that he looked fiercely at him 
and said, << Thou art too pert to stamp upon 
my foot — ^if it were out of the King's pre- 
sence, I would strike thee upon the faee»'' 

But Mr Patrick, without regarding his 
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brother's caufieless anger, fell on hid knees 
before &e assembled nobles, aod besougbi 
that he might have leave to plead for bia 
l^rother; ^* for," said be, ^^ I see no man 
of law will undertake his cause for fear of 
displeasing the King's Graoe ; and. though, 
my Lord, my brother and I have not been 
friends for many years, yet my heart will 
not suffer me to see the native house from 
which I am descended perish for want o£ 
assistance/* 

The King having granted Mr Patrick 
Lindsay liberty of speech in his brother's 
behalf, he began by objecting to the King's 
fitting in judgment in a case, in which he 
was himself a party, and had been an actor» 
f < Wherefore," said Mr Patrick, <* we object 
to his presence to try this cause, in which^ 
being a party, he ought not to be a judge. 
Therefore we require him, in God's name, to 
rise and leave the Court, till the question be 
eonsidered and decided." The Lord Chan-> 
cellor and the Lords having conversed to- 
gether, found that this request was reason- 
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aUe. So the young King was obliged ta 
retire into an inner apartment, which he 
resented as a species of public aflfronft, 

Mr Patrick next endeavoured to procure 
favour, by entreating the Lords, who were 
about to hear the cause, to judge it with 
impartiality, and as they would wish to be 
dealt with themselves, were they in nusfor- 
tune, and some party adverse to them pos- 
sessed of power. . 

<< Proceed and answer to the accusation,'* 
said the Chancellor. <^ You shall have jus- 
tice at our hands." 

Then Mr Patrick brought forward a de- 
fence in point of legal form, stating, that 
the summons required that the Lord Lind- 
say should appear forty days after citation^ 
whereas the forty days were now expired ; 
so that they could not be legally compelled 
to answer to the accusation until summon- 
ed anew. 

This also was found good law ; and hotd 
David Lindsay, and the other persons accu- 
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sed, were duwssed for tba tim^, nor we?e 
wy proceedings ever resumed against them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the de- 
fMiees without understanding their mean<« 
isg, was so delighted with the unexpected 
consequences <^ his brother's eloquence^ 
that he broke ont into the following raptu- 
rous acknowledgment of gratitude : — " Yep* 
rily, brother, you have fine pyett words^ 
(that is, magpie words.) I could not have 
believed, by Saint Mary, that ye had such 
words* For this day's labour ye shall have 
the Mains of Kirk for your day's wage." 

The King, on his side, threatened Mr 
Patrick with a reward of a different kind» 
aaying, <* he would set him where he should 
not see his feet for twelvemonths." Accord* 
ingly, he was as good as his word, sending 
Mr Patrick to be prisoner in the dungeon 
of the Castle of Rothsay, in the island of 
Bute, where he lay for one year. \y^ 

It is curious to find that the King's au- 
thority was so limited in one respect, and 
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00 atbitrary in another. For it appenrsy 
that he was obliged to comply with Patriek 
Lincbay's remonstrance, and leave the seat 
of r^al justice, when his jurisdiction was 
declined as that of a partial judge ; whilst, ' 
on the other hand, he had the right, or at 
least the power, to subject the objecting 
party to a long and rigorous imprisonment, 
for discharging his duty towards his client. 
James IV. was not long upon the throne 
ere his own reflections, and the remonstraa* 
oes of some of the clergy, made him sensible, 
that his appearance with the rebel Lords 
against his &ther in the field of Sauchie was 
a very sinful action. He did not consider 
his own youth, nor the enticements of die 
Lords, who had obtained possession of his 
person, as any sufficient excuse for having 
been, in some di^ee, accessary to his fa- 
ther's death, by appearing in arms against 
him. He deeply repented the crime, and, 
according to the doctrines of the Boman 
Catholic religion, endeavoured to aton^ for it 
by various acts of penance. Amongst other 
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tokens of repentancey he caused to be made 
an iron belt, or. girdle, which he wore con- 
stantly under his clothes ; and every year of 
Uli life he added another link of an ounce 
or two to the weight of it, as if he desired 
thatiiis penance should not be relaxed, but 
rather should increase during all the days 
of his life. 

It was perhaps in consequence of these 
feelings of repentance, that the King not 
only fozgave that part of the nolnlity which 
had ajqpeared on his father's side, and ab- 
: stained from i^l further persecution gainst 
Lord Lindsay and others, but did all in his 
power to conciliate their afiSections, without 
losing, those of the other party. The wealth 
of his fiftther enabled him to be liberal to the 
^nobles on both sides, and at the same time 
to maintain a more splendid appearance in 
his court and royal state than had been prac- 
tised by any of his predecessors. He was 
himself eacpert in all feats of exercise and 
arms, and encouraged the use of them, and 
the practice of tilts and tournaments in his 
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preieiioe» in wbieh he often took a sliAre Mat' 
self. His authority, as it was greater than 
that of any king who had reigned since the 
time of James I., was employed for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the protection 
of every rank of his subjects, so that he was 
reverenced as well as beloved by all classes 
of his people. Scotland obtained, under Us 
administration, a greater share of prosperity 
than she had yet enjoyed. She possessed 
some share of foreign trade, and the success 
of Sir Andrew Wood, together witii the 
king's exertions in building vessels, made 
the country be respected, as having a con- 
siderable naval power* 

These advantageef were greatiy increased 
by the unusually long continuance of the 
peace, or rather tiie truce, with England. 
Henry VH. had succeeded to the crown of 
Eogland, after a dreadful series of civil 
strife, and being himself a wise and saga- 
cious monarch, he was desirous to repair, by 
a long interval of repose and quiet, the great 
damage which the country had sustained by 
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the wars of York and Lancaster. He was 
the Biore disposed to peace with Scotland, 
that his own title to the throne of England 
was keenly disputed, and exposed him more 
than once to the risk of invasion and insur- 
rection. 

On the most memorable of these occa- 
sions, Scotland was for a short time engaged 
in the quarreL A certain pwsonage, calling 
himself the second son of Edward IV., sup- 
posed to have been murdered in the Tower 
of London, laid claim to the crown. which 
Henry VIL wore. On the part of Henry, 
this pretended Prince was said to be a low- 
bom Fleming, named Perkin Warbeck, 
trained up by the Duchess of Burgundy to 
play the part which he now assumed. It is 
not, perhaps, even yet certain whether he 
was the real person he called himself^ or an 
impostor. In 1496, he came to Scotland at 
the head of a gallant train of foreigners, and 
accompanied by about fifteen hundred men, 
and made the greatest oiSers to James IV. 
providing he would a^ist him in his claims 
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agaiBBt Engliiad, James does not appear t9 
liaye doabted the adventurei^s pretonaioiui la 
the charaet^ which he assumed ; he reesi^ 
ved him with fisvour and d]stmcti<»i, ee»* 
ferred on him the hand of Lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Hnntly^ 
the most beautiful woman in Seotland, and 
disposed himself to lend him assistanee to 
ascend the English throne. 

The Scottish King with thia view entered 
Northumberland, and invited the people of 
that warlike county to join the ranks dT 
the supposed Prince* Bat the Northiuft- 
brians paid no attention to this invitation^ 
and when the adventurer besought James to 
spare the country, the Scottish monaivk 
answered with a sneer, that it was very 
kind of him to interfere in behalf of a people 
that did not seem at all disposed to acknow- 
ledge him. The English in 1497 revenged 
this inroad by an invasion of Berwickshiro^ 
in whidi they took a small castie, called 
Ayton. No otiier mischief was done cm 
either nde^ for James gave up tfie cause of 
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Pinrkiii Wurbedk^ satiified dAen tiiat he had 
BO right to the throne, or that he had not 
a hold on the affections of any considerable 
party sufficient to make snch a right good. 
The adventurer, abandoned by James, made 
afterwards an attempt to invade England 
from Cornwall, and, being made prisoner, 
was executed at Tyburn* His wife, who had 
finthfully attended him through all his mi»* 
fortunes, fell into the hands of Henry VII., 
who assigned her a pension, and recom« 
mended her to the protection of his Queen. 
She was commonly called, from her ^raee 
and beauty, the White Rose of Scotland. 

After this short war had been made up 
by a truce of seven years, Henry's wisdom 
was employed in converting that truce into 
a stable and lasting peace, which might, for 
a length of time at least, unite two nations, 
whose mutual interest it was to remain 
fiiends, although unhaj^y drcumstances 
hadsolong made them enemies. The grounds 
of the inveterate hostility between En^and 
and Scotiand had been that unhappy claim 
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of suprensaey wt up by Edward L9 and par* 
aaveied in by all his suoeeawira. Thkivaa 
a right which England would not abandon^ 
and. to which the Seot8» by so many ia^ 
atanoes of determined reabtanee^ had ahowtt 
they would never submit. For more than 
a hundred years there had been no regular 
treaty of peace betwixt England end Seol- 
land» except for the few years whieh soo* 
ceeded the treaty of Northampton. During 
this long period, the kindred nations hadbeen 
either engaged in the most inveterate war% 
or reposing themselves under the protection 
of short and doubtful truces. 
« The wisdom of Henry VIL endeavoured 
to find a remedy for such great evil% by try- 
ing what the effects of gentle and friendly 
influence would avail, where the extremity 
of force had been employed without effect. 
The King of England agreed to give hia 
daughter Margaret, a beautiful and acoom* 
plidied princess, to James IV. in marriage. 
He offered to endow her with au amfde fn** 
tune, and on that alliance was to be fouxid- 
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•d a doM league of frieocklup between Ebg- 
knd and Seotlandy- the Kingg dbfiging theoh 
welym to assbt each other against all die 
rest of the world. UnfiNrtnnately for both 
ooa&tries, bnt particularly ao for Scotland^ 
this peace, deaigned to be perpetual, did not 
laat above ten years. Yet the good policy 
of Henry VIL bore fruit after a hundred 
years had past away ; and in oonaequence of 
the marriage of James lY, and the Princess 
Maif^aret, an end was put to all future na« 
tional wars, by their great-grandson, James 
VL of Scotland and L of England^ becoming 
King of the whole island of Great Britain. 
* The claim of supremacy, asserted by Eng- 
land, is not mentioned in this treaty, which 
was signed 4th January 1502 ; but as the 
monarchs treated with each other on equal 
terms, that claim, which had cost such 
oceans of ScottiBh and English blood, must 
be considered as- having been virtually aban* 
doned. 
This important marriage was celebrated 
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with great pomp. The Earl of Surrey, agd- 
laat English nobleman, had the chai^ to 
Gondact the Princesiai Margaret to her new 
kingdom of Scotland. The King, came to 
q^eet her at Newbattle Abbey, within six 
miles of Edinborgh. He was gallantly 
dressed in a jacket of crimson Tdvet, bor* 
dered with doth of gold, and had hanging 
at his back his Inre, as it is called, an im« 
.plejnent which is used in hivwking. He was 
didltingoished by his strength and agiKty, 
leaping on his horse without putting his.toe 
in the stirrup, and always riding full-gaUc^ 
follow who could. When he was about to 
enter Edinburgh with his new bride, he 
wished hw to ride behind him, and made a 
gentleman mount to see whether his horse 
would carry double. But as his qnrited 
charger was not broken for thi^ purpose, 
the King got up before his bride on her 
palfrey, which was quieter, and so they rode 
through the town of Edinbui^h in proces* 
sion, in the same manner you may now see 
a good farmer and his wife riding to church. 
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Tbere werethows prep«red to receive tbeiri, 
all in tiie romantic teste of the age. Thtib 
#My found in their way a tent pitched, out 
cf which came a knight armed at all points, 
with a lady bearing his bugle-horn. Snd- 
^nly another knight came up» and took 
away the lady. Then the first knight fol- 
lowed him^ and challenged him to fight. 
They drew swords accordingly, and foughft 
before the King and Queen for their amus^ 
menty till the one struck the sword out of 
die other's hands, and then the King com- 
manded the battle to cease. In this repre^ 
sentetion all was qK>rt except the blows, and 
these were serious enough. Many other mi- 
litary spectacles were exhibited, tilts and 
tournaments in particular. James, calling 
himself The Savage Knight, appeared in a 
wild dress, accompanied by the fierce chiefs 
from the Borders and Highlands, who 
fought with each other till several were 
wounded and slain in these ferocious enter- 
tainments. It is said the King was not very 
sorry to see himself thus rid of these tur* 
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bulent leaden, wbose feuds imd depreda- 
tions contributed so often to tin public dis- 
turbance. •'* 
The sports on occasion of tbe Queen's 
marriage, and indeed the whole ftstivities 
of King James's rdgn, and the style of li- 
ving at his court, showed that the Scots, in 
his time, were a wealthier and a more ele- 
gant people than they had formerly been. 
James IV. was renowned among foreign n»- 
lions for the splendour of his court, and for 
the honourable reception which he gave to 
strangers who visited his kingdom. And 
we shall see in the next chi^>ter, that his 
leisure was not entirely bestowed on sport 
and pastime, but that he also made wise 
laws for the benefit of the kingdom. 
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CHAP. XI. 

hKpnwmeKt en Scottish Laws. — m^mUs 
between Etigkmd and Scotland— Invaekm 
4tfJEnglmid—Battk of Hodden, and Death 
qfjwme IV. 

DuHiVG the season of tranquillity which 
followed the marriage of James and Mar- 
garet, we find that the King» with his Par- 
liamentai enaeted many good laws for the 
improvement of the country. The High*- 
lands and Islands were particularly attendr 
ed to, because^ as one of the acts of Parliar 
ment oqiressed it^ they had become almost 
aavage for want of justices and sheriflb. 
Magistrates were therefore appointedt and 
laws made for the govemment of these wild 
and unruly people. 

Another most important actof Parliamei||t 
permitted the Kin^, and his nobles and ba* 
ivns, to let their Imd, not only for military 
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MTvice, but forapayment in money or in 
grain; a regfulation which tended to intro- 
duce quiet peaceful farmers into lands oo« 
eupied, but left uncultivated, by tenants of 
a military charact^. Regulations also toiik 
place for attendance on Parfiament, and the 
representation of the different orders of so* 
riety in that assembly. The possessors of 
lands were likewise called on to plant wood» 
and make enclosures, fish-pcrnds, and other 
improvements. 

All these regulations show, that the King 
ent^tained a sincere wish to benefit his 
subjects, and entertained liberal views of 
the mode of accomplishing that object. Birt 
the unfortunate country of Scotland was- 
destined never to remain any long time ill 
a state of peace or improvement, and ac- 
comlingly, towards the end of James's ^^^gOf 
events occurred which brought' on a defeat 
still more calamitous than any which the 
kingdom had yet received. 

While Henry VII, the lattier-in-Jaw of 
James, continued to live, his wisdom made 
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him very attentiTe to preserve the peaee 
which had been established betwixt the two 
oovntriesy and to remove all the petty causes 
of quarrel which arose from time to time. 
Bat when this wise and cautious monarch 
died, he was succeeded by his son, Henry 
VIII., a prince of a bold, haughty, and fu- 
rious disposition, impatient of control or 
contradietion, and rather desirous. of war 
than willing to make. any concettions for 
the sake of peace. James IV. and he re- 
sembled each other, perhaps, too nearly in 
temper, to admit of theur eontinoang i^tti- 
mate friends. 

The military disposilion of Henry chiefly 
directed him t^ an enterprise against France, 
and the King of France, on his part, desired 
msch to renew the old alliance with Scol^ 
hmd, in order that the apprehension* of an 
invasion from the Scottish frontiers, might 
induce Henry to abandon his. scheme of 
attackii^ France. He knew, tiiat the splen^* 
doar >in which King James lived had ex- 
hausted the trsaswres which his father had 
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hSt behind him^ and lie condaded that the 
readiest way to make him a friendy was to 
supply him with soma of money, whidt he 
could not otherwise have raised. Ghdd^ivw 
also freely distributed amongst the conneil- 
lors and favourites of the Scottish King. 
This liberality showed to great adTantage, 
when compared with the very opposite con^ 
duet of the King of England, who delayed 
even to pay a legacy, which had been left by 
Henry his fixther to his sister the Queen of 
Scotland. 

Other drcumstances of a difierent kind 
tended to creato disagreements between 
England and Scotland. James had been 
extremely desirous to increase the strength 
of his kingdom by sea, and its commerce; 
and Scotland presentingagreat eiEtent of iHAr 
coast, and numerous harbours, had at tips 
time a considerable trade. The royal navy, 
beddes one vessel called the Great Mieliaal» 
supposed to be the laigest in the world, cour 
siated, it is said, of sixteen ships of wudu 
He^ therefore, paid partieuhf attentinB to 
naval affairs. 
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It cliADoed that one John Barton, a Scot-^ 
tiah mariner, had been captured by the Por^ 
togoese, as far ba(^'aB the year 1476. As 
tiie King of Portugal refused to make any. 
amends, James granted the family of Bar* 
ton letters of reprisals, that is, a warrant 
empowering them to take all Portuguese 
reasdUr which diioidd come in their way,i 
until tfadr loss was made up* There were 
three brothers, all daring men, but especially 
the eMest, whose name was Andrew Barton. 
He had two strong ships, the larger called the 
Lion, the other the Jenny Pir wen j with which 
it would appear he cruised in the British: 
Channel, stopping not only Porjtuguese ves- 
sels, but also English ships bound for Por-^ 
tugal. Complaints being made to King 
Henry, he fitted out two vessels, which were 
filled with chosen men, and placed under» 
the command of Lord Thomas Howard and 
Sir Edward Howard, both sons to the Earl 
of Surrey. Th^ found Barton and his ves- 
sela cruising in the Downs, being guided to 
ike phce by the eaptein of a merchant vessel, 
whom Barton had plundered on the prdce- 
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diDg day. ^ On approaclifaig the ananiy, ihe 
noble brothers showed no ensign of war, bat 
put up a willow wand on their nuust, as b^^ 
ingr the emblem of a trading vessel. Bat 
when the Scotsman attempted to make them; 
bring to, the English threw out their flags 
and pennons, and fired a broadaide of thdr 
ordnance. Barton tiien knew that he wae 
Migaged with l&eKing of England's shipe of 
war. Far from bring dismayed at this^ he 
engaged boldly^ and, dislingnidked by his 
rich dress and bright armour, appeared on 
his deck with a whistle of gold abont Us 
neck, suspended by a chain of the same pre** 
rious metal, and encouraged his m^i to 
fighf valiantly. The fight was very obsti^ 
nate. If we may believe a ballad of the time. 
Barton's ship wad furnished with a peculiar 
contrivance, suflpending laige weights, or 
beams, from his yard-arms, to be dropped 
down upon the enemy when tiiey should 
eome alongside. To make use of this con«< 
tAvance, it was necessary that a person 
should ascend ihe main mast, or, in naval 
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Umguagey go aldi As the English appre* 
hendedmuchinisohief from the coiiseqiienoes 
of tlos manornvre^ Howard had stationed a 
Yorkshire gentleman, named Hustler, the 
best archer in the ship, with strict injunc« 
tions to shoot every one who should attempt 
to go aloft to let fall the beams of Barton's 
vessel. Two men were successively killed 
in the attempt, and Ai^drew Barton him- 
iielf, confiding in the strong armour which 
he wcNre, began to ascend the mast. Lord 
Thomas Howard called out to the archer to 
shoot true, on peril of his life. ^^ Were I to 
die for it," said Hustler, ^* I Jiave but two 
arrows left." The first which he shot bound- 
ed from Barton's annour without hurting 
Um. As the Scottish mariner raised his arm 
to climb higher, the archer took aim where 
the armour afforded him no protection,.and 
wounded him mortally through the right 
lurm-pit. Barton descended from the mast. 
f^ Fight on," he said, ^^ my brave hearts, I 
am a little wounded, but not slain ; I will 
but rest a while, and then rise and fight 
again ; meantime, stand fast by Saint An- 
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drew's GroM," meaniog the Seottiah Bag^ m? 
MUgn. He eDC<mnig«d bis men -ifitli hig 
whistle, while the breath, of life remujied* 
At length, the whistle was heard no longer, 
and the Howards, boarding the Seottisb^re»» 
sel, found that her daring eaptain was dead* 
They carried the Lion into Ihe Thames^ and 
it is remarkaUe that Barton's ship became 
the seeond manrof-war in* the English navy. 
When the Kings wanted to equip a fle^ 
they hired or pressed into their service mer- 
chant vessels, and put soldiers on beard of 
them. The ship called the Great Henry was 
the first built by the King as his own pro- 
perty, — ^this captured vessel was the second. 
. > James ^ IV. was highly incensed at this 
insult, as he termed it, on the flag of Seot- 
land, and sent a herald to demand satisfae- 
ti<m. The King of England justified his 
conduct on the ground of Barton's being a 
pirate, — a charge which James could net 
justly deny; but he remained not tibe le^ 
heated and incensed against his brotber-itt- 
law. Another misfortune aggravated his 
resentment. 
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While Henry YII. was yet alive, Sir Ro- 
bert Ker of Foimyherst, chief of one branch 
of the elan of Ker, an officer of James's 
hoosehold, and a favourite of that monarch, 
held the office of Warden on the Middle 
Marehes^of Scotland* In exercising diis oi^ 
fice with rather unusnal strictness, he had 
given offence to some of the more turbulent 
English Borderers, who resolved to assassi-^ 
vate him# Three of these, namely. Heron, 
catted' the Bastard, because a natural bro- 
ther of Heron of Ford, with Starhed and 
LilbuTB, surrounded the Scottish Warden, 
ait a meeting upon a day of laruce, and kill- 
ed him with theiir* lances. Henry YIL, 
with the pacific policy which marked his 
proceedings towards Sootland, agreed to 
ear render the guilty persons* Lilburn t^as 
given up to King James, and died in capti- 
vity ; Starhed escaped for a time, by flying 
into ibe interior parts of England ; tile Bas- 
«tard Heron oaosed it to be rumonred that 
he was dead of the plague, and made him«' 
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«elf be transported in a coffiD^ so that he 
passed unsuspected through the party sent 
.to arrest hiniy and skulked on the Borders, 
waiting for a quarrel between the king- 
doms. Henry VIL, anxious to satisfy 
James, arrested his legitimate brother, and 
Heron of Ford was delivered up instead of 
the Bastard. But when Henry YIU* and 
James were about to disagree, both the 
Bastard Heron and Starhed begaa to show 
themseWes more publicly. Starhed was 
soon disposed of, for Sir Andrew, common* 
ly called Dand Ker, the son of the murder- 
ed Sir Robert, sent two of his dependants, 
called Tait, to accomplish his vengeance 
upon the English Borderer. They surpri- 
sed and put him to death accordingly, and 
jbrougbt his head to their patron, who ex- 
posed it publicly at the Cross of Ediubjargb, 
exulting in the revenge he had taken. But 
Ihe Bastard Heron continued to rove aboat 
the Border, and James IV. made the publiC' 
appearance of this criminal a stibject of 
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complaint against Henry VIIL, who per-^ 
haps was not justly responsible for it. 

While James was thus on bad terms with 
his brother-in-law, France left no measures 
unattempted which could attach Scotland to 
her side. Great sums of money were sent 
to secure the good- will of those courtiers 
in whom James most confided. The Queen 
of France, a young and beautiful Princess, 
flattered James's taste for romantic gallan- 
try, by calling herself his mistress and lady- 
love, and conjuring him to march three 
miles upon English ground for her sake. 
She sent him, at the same time, a ring from 
heir own finger ; and her intercession was 
So powerful, that James thought he could 
not in honour dispense with her request. 
This fantastical spirit of chivalry was his 
own ruin, and very nearly that of the king- 
dom also. 

At length in June or July 1513, Henry 
Vni. sailed to France with a gallant army, 
where he formed the siege of Terouenne. 
James IV. now took a decided step. He 
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sent over his principal herald to the eamp 
of King Henry before Terouenne, sumnion- 
ing him in haughty terms to abstain from 
aggressions against James's aUy, the King 
of France, and upbraiding him, at the same 
time, with the death of Barton, the impu- 
nity of the Bastard Heron, and all the sub- 
jects of quarrel which had occurred since 
the death of Henry YII. Henry YUL an** 
Bwered this letter, which he justly consider- 
ed as a declaration of war, with equal Int- 
terness, treating the King of Scots as a per- 
jured man, because he was about to brelEik 
the peace which he had solemnly sworn to 
observe. His summons he rejected \i4th 
scorn. '^ The King of Scotland was not,'' 
he said, ** of sufficient importance to de* 
termine the quarrel between England and 
France." The Scottish herald returned 
with this message, but not in time to find 
his master alive« 

James had not awaited the return of his 
embassy to commence hostUities. Lord 
Home, his Lord High Chamberlain, had 
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made an incursioQ into England with an 
army of about three or four thousand men. 
They collected great booty ; but marching 
carelessly and without order, fell into an 
ambush, of the English Borderers, conceal- 
ed among the tall broom, by which Mill field 
plain, near Wooler, was then covered. The 
Scots sustained a total defeat, and lost near 
a third of their numbers in slain and wound*- 
ed. This was a bad commencement of the 
war. 

Meanwhile James, contrary to the advice 
of his wisest counsellors, determined to in- 
vade England with a royal army. The Par- 
liament were unwilling to go into the King's 
measures. The tranquillity of the country, 
ever since the peace with England, was re- 
collected, and <i8 the impolitic claim of the 
supremacy seemed to be abandoned, little 
remained to stir up the old animosity be- 
tween the kingdoms. The King, however, 
was personally so much liked, that he ob- 
tained the consent of the Parliament to 
this fatal and unjust war ; and orders were 
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given to aMemble all the.anay -of the Mug* 
dom of Seotland upon the Borongh-inoor of 
Edinburgh, a wide common, in the midst 
of which the royal standard was displayed 
fttmi a large stone, or fragment of rock, 
ealled the Hare*s0ne* 

Various measures were even in this ceKt 
tremity resorted to for preyenting ihe war. 
One or two of them seem to have been 
founded upon a knowledge, that the King's 
temper was tinged with a superstitious me* 
hmcholy, partly arising from constitutioDal 
habits, partly from the remorse which he al- 
ways entertained for his accession to his 
father^s death. It was to these feelings that 
tbe following scene was doubtless address- 
ed :— • 

As the King was at his devotions in the 
ishureh of Linlithgow, a figure, dressed in 
an assure-coloured robe, girt with a girdle, 
<ft sash of linen, having sandals on his feet^ 
with long yellow hair, and a grave oom^ 
manding countenance, suddenly appeared 
before him. He paid little or no reveremee 
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to die rojial pveMnoe, but pMsdng ^j^.to 
the desk at which the King; wfB seated, 
leaned down on it with his arms, and ad* 
dressed him* This singidarJooking person 
declared, that ^^ his Mother laid her cemt^ 
mands on James to forbear the jonrney 
which he purposed, seeing that neither he, 
nor any who went with him, would thrive 
in< the undertaking." He ako cantioned-tke 
King against frequenting the society of wo* 
men, and usmg their coiinsel; ^^ if thou 
dost," said he, ^^ thoushalt be confounded 
and brought to shame;" 

These words spoken, the messenger etr 
eaped from among the courtiers so sudden- 
ly^ diat he seezned to disappear. There 
seems no doubt that this person had been 
dressed up to i^present Saint Johti, called 
in Seripture the adopted son of the Virgin 
Mary. The Roman Catholics believed in 
the possibility of the soals of departed saints 
and apostles aj^pearing on earth, and maay 
impostures are recorded in history of the 
same imrt mtfa that I have just told you* 
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Another story, not so well authenticated^ 
ftaysy that a proclamation was h^rd at the 
IMbrket-cross of Edinburgh, at the dead of 
night, summoning the King, by his name 
and titles, and many of his nobles and prin- 
cjipal leaders, to appear before the tribunal 
pf Pluto within the space of forty days* 
This also has the appearance of a strata- 
gem, invented to deter^ the King from his 
expedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the ad* 
vice and entreaty of Margaret, the Queen 
of Scotland, could deter James from his 
unhappy expedition. He was, so well be- 
loved, that he soon assembled a great army, 
and placing himself at their head, he en- 
tered England near the castle of Twisell, 
on the 22d August. 1513. He speedily pos- 
sessed himself of the Border fortresses of 
Norham, Waijc, Etall, Ford, and others of 
jess note, and collected a great spoil. . In- 
stead, however, of advancing with his army 
upon the country of England, which lay 
dc^fanceless before him, the King is said to 
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hare trifted aivay faia time, in an hiterooutse 
of gaUantry with Lady Heron of Ford, a 
beautifol woman, who contrived to divert 
him from the prosecution of his expedition 
until the approach of an Englidi army* 

While JameaJi^thuis idle on the fron- 
tier, the Earl of Surrey, that same noble 
and gallant knight wh6 liad' formerly es*- 
corted Queen Margaret to Scotland, now 
advanced at the head of an army of twenty^- 
six thousand men* The Earl was joined 
hy Ms son Thomas, the Lord High Admiral, 
with a large body of soldiers who hlid been 
disembarked at Newcastle. As the warlike 
inhabitants of the northern counties gathorv- 
ed fast to Surrey's standard, so, on the other 
hand, the Scots began to return home in 
great numbers, because, though, accordiiig 
to the feudal lavrs, each man had brought 
with him provisions for forty days, these 
being now nearly expended, a scarcity be- 
gan to be felt in James's host. Others went 
home to place their booty in safety. 
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. Surrey feeling himself the stronger party^ 
became desirous io provoke the Scottish; 
King to fight.' He therefore sent James a 
message, defying him to battle; and the 
Lord Thomas Howard, at the same time, 
added a message, that as King James had 
often complained of the death of Andrew 
Bartdn, he, Lord Thomas, by whom that 
deed was done, was now ready to maintain 
it with his sword in the front of the fight* 
James returned for answer, that to meet 
ihe English in battle was so much his wish, 
that had the message of the Earl found him 
at Edinburgh, he would have laid aside all 
other business to have met him on a pitched 
field. 

But the Scottish nobles entertained a very 
diiferent opinion from the King. They held 
a council, at which Lord Patrick Lindsay 
was made president, or chancellor.^ This 
-was the same person who, in the beginning 
of the King's. t-eign, had pleaded so well for 
his brother, to whose titles and estate he 
afterwards succeeded. He opened the dis- 
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cOfision^by telling the council a parable of 
a rich merehanty who* would needs go to 
play at dice with a common bazarder, or 
tbarper) and stake a rose-noble of gold 
against a crooked halfpenny. ** You, my. 
loards," be said, ^^ will be as unwise as the 
merchant, if you risk your King, whom I 
compare to a precious rose-noble, against 
the English general, who is but an old 
crooked churl, lying in a ehariot. Though 
the English lose the- day, they lose nothing 
but this old churl and a parcel of mecha- 
nics ; whereafi 60 many of our common peo- 
ple have gone home, that few are left with 
us but the prime of our nobility." .He 
therefore gave it as his advice, that the 
King should withdraw from the army, for 
safety of his persoq, and that some brave 
nobleman should be named by the council, 
to command in the action. The council 
agreed to recommend this plan to the King. 
But James, who desired to gain fame by 
his own skill and prowess, suddenly broke 
in on the council, and told themy with much 
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keati that they should not put such a dicr^ 
grace upon him. ^* I will fight with the 
English/' he said^ *< though you had all 
sworn the contrary. Ye may shame year* 
selves by flight, but you shall not shaiM 
me ; and as for Lord Paitrick Lindsay, vrim 
has got the first T6te, I tow, that wheii I 
return to Scotland, I will cause him to be 
hanged over his own gate/' 

In this rash and precij^tate resolution to 
fight at all risks, the King was much sup- 
ported by the Frebdh ambassador, De la 
Mo^te. lliis was remaiiced by* one of our 
old aequaintances, the Eatl of Angus, calL- 
eil BelMhe^Cat, who, though very old, had 
come out'td the fic9d with his Sovereign. 
He ehai:^d th^ Erencbman witb being witt- 
ing to sacrifice' the intei^ts of Sccrtland te 
those of his own country, which required 
that the Scots and English shorid fight ai 
ail hazards ; and Angus, like Lord Lindsay, 
alleged the d)fliM*ence between the parties^ 
tiie Eq^lurih being many of them men but 
of mean mak/ aikl the Scottish army being 
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the flower of tlmr nobiKty and §mivy, In- 
ceBfled at his opposition, James, said to htm 
Bobmfally, ** Aogas, if yoo are afraid, you 
BM^ go home." Tbe Earl, on reoei^ing 
sudh: an insult, left the camp that night; 
but his two sons remained, and feU in the 
ihtal battle, with two hundred of the name 
of Douglas. 

While King James was in this stubborn 
humour, the Earl of Surrey had advanced 
as far as Wooler, so tbat only four or .five 
miles divided the armies. The English lead- 
er inquired afnxiously for some guide who 
was acquainted with the country, whidbi is 
divided by one or two large brooks, and is, 
besides, in part mountainous. A person, 
well mounted and completely armed, rode 
up, and, kneeling before the Earl, offered 
to be his guide, if he might obtain pardon { 

of an offence of which he had been guilty. 
The Earl assured him of his forgiveness, 
providing he had not committed . treason 
against the King of England, or personally j 

wronged any kdy-o-crimes which Surrey i 
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deelared he would not pardon. ^< God for-* 
bid," said the eavalier, << that I thould have 
been guilty of sueh sham^ul ein ; I did but 
assist in killing a Scotsman^ who ruled our 
Borders too strictly, and often did Wfopj^ 
to Englishmen/' So saj^g, he raised the 
visor of his helmet, whieh hid his faoe, and 
showed the conntenance of the Bastard He- 
ron, who had been a partner in the assai- 
sination of Sir Robert Ker^ as you were 
told before. His appearand wna most wel- 
come to the Earl of Surrey, who readily 
pardoned him the death of i^. Scotsman at 
that moment, and knew him to be as weU 
aeqoainted with eyery pasft^ajad path on the 
eastern frontier, as a lifeolfqonstant incor- 
rion and depredation could make him. 

The Scottish army had SBted their camp 
upon a hill called Flodden, which rises to 
close in, as it were, the exteosiye flat called 
Millfield Plain. This eminence slopesBteep* 
ly towards the plain, and there is an extend* 
ied piece of level ground on the top, where 
the Scots might have drawn up th^ army^ 
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and iiwaited) at great advantage, the attack 
of the English. Surrey liked the idea of 
an assault on that position so ill, that he re- 
solved to try whether he oould not prevail 
on the King to abandon it« He sent a he-^ 
rdld to invite James to come down from the 
heighty and join battle in the open plain of 
Bfillfield bdow— -reminded him of the rea- 
diness with which he had accepted his for- 
mer challenge— and hinted, that it was the 
opinion of die English chivalry assembled 
£oT battle, that any delay of the encounter 
wonld sound to the King's dishonour* 

W^ have seen that James was sufficiently 
rash and imprudent, but his impetuosity did 
not reach to the pitch Surrey perhaps ex- 
pected. He refused to receive the messen- 
ger into his preswoe, and returned for an* 
swer to the message, that it was not such 
as it became an Earl to send to a King. 

Surr^, therefore, distressed for provi- 
sions, was obl%ed to resort to another mode 
of bringing the Soots to action. He mp-; 
ved northward, sweeping round the hill of 
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flodden, keeping out of llie reach of the 
Scottish artillery, until, crossing the Till 
near Twisell Castle, he placed himself, with 
his whole army, betwixt James and his own 
kingdom. The King suffered him to mske 
this flank movement without interruption, 
though it must have afforded repeated and 
advantageous opportunities for attack. Bot 
when he saw the ^nglieh army interposed 
betwixt him an^ his dominions, he be« 
came alarmed lest he should be cut off from 
Scotland. In this apprehension he was con- 
firmed by one Giles Musgrave, an Englidi- 
man, whose counsel he used upon the oc« 
casion, and who assured him, that if he 
da not descend and fight with the English 
army, the Earl of Surrey would enter Scot- 
land, and lay waste the whole country. Sti- 
mulated by this apprehension, the King re- 
solvidd to give signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their 
huts, and the other refuse and litter of their 
camp. The smoke spread along the side of 
the hill, and under its cover the army of 
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Kibg JanMft desoended die etninenoei Whioh 
i# mufih less steep on the northern than tha^ 
iBi»tbem side* while the EngKeh advanced 
tfk neet them, both concealed from each 
otlier bj the clonds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong co« 
lOflins^ all marching parallel to each other^ 
having a reserve of the Lothian men com- 
manded by Earl Bothwell. The English 
were also divided into four bodies, with a 
reserve of cavalry led by Dacre* 

The first which encoantered was the left 
wing of the Scots, commanded by the Earl 
of Hontly and Lord Home, which over- 
powered and threw into disorder the right 
wing of the English, under Sir Edmund 
Howards Sir Edmund was beaten down, hia 
standard taken, and he himsdif in danger 
of instant death, when he was reMeved by 
the Bastffrd Heron, who came up at the 
head of a band of determined outlaws like 
himself, and extricated Howard* It is ob*- 
jected to the Lord Home by many Scot- 
tish writers, that he ought to htfve improved 
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his advantage, by hastening to the suppcnrt 
of the next division of the Scottish amy. 
It is even pretended, that he replied to those' 
who urged him to go to the assistanoei of 
the King, that ** the man did well that 4ay 
who stood and saved himself.'* Bat this 
seems an invention to criminate Home, and 
to aeeotmt for the loss of the battle in some 
Other way than by the saperiority of the 
English. In reality, the English cavalry, 
under Dacre, which acted as a reserve, 
appear to have kept the victors in check, 
while Thomas Howard, the Lord High Ad~ 
miral, who commanded the second division 
of the English, bore down, and routed the 
Scottish division commanded by Crawfoifd 
and Montrose, who were both slain. Thus 
matters went on the Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James's army, 
a division of Highlanders, consisting of die 
clans of Mackenzie, Maclean, and others, 
commanded by the Earl of Lennox and 
Argyle, were so insufferably annoyed by 
the volleys of the English arrows, that they 
broke their ranks, and, in despite of the 
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eries, entreaties, and signals of De la Motte» 
the French ambassador, who endeayoured 
to stop them, rushed tumultuously down 
hill, and heAng attacked at once in flank 
ttid rear by Sir Edward Stanley, with the 
men of Cheshire and Lancashire, were rout- 
ed with great slaughter. 

The only Scots division which remains to 
be mentioned, was commanded by James in 
person, and consisted of the choicest of his 
nobles and gentry, whose armour was so 
good, that the arrows made but slight im- 
pression upon them. They were all on foot 
— ^the King himself had parted with his horse. 
They engaged the Earl of Surrey, who oppo** 
sed to them the division which he personally 
commanded. The Scots attacked with the 
greatest fury, and, for a time, had the bet-^ 
t^. Surrey's squadrons were disordered, 
his standard in great danger. Both well and 
the Scots reserve were coming up, and the 
English seemed in some risk of losing the 
battle. But Stanley, who had defeated the 
Highlanders, came up on one flank of the 
King's division ; the Admiral, who had con- 
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quered Crawford and Moiiirose» assailed, 
tfiem en the other. The Scots showed the^ 
most undaunted courage. Uniting them* 
selves with the reserve under BothwelJU 
ibey formed themselves into a cirole^ witfe 
their spears extended on every sidSf and 
fought obstinately. Bows being now use-i 
leas, the English advanced on all sides with 
their billsy a huge weapon which made ghast- 
ly wounds. But they could not force the 
Scots either to break or retire, although the 
carnage among them was dreadful. James 
himself died amid his warlike peers and 
loyal gentry. He was twice wounded with 
arrows, and, at length, dispatched with a 
bill. Night fell without the battle being 
absolutely decided, for the Scottish centre 
kept their ground, and Home and Dacre held 
each other at bay. But during the n^ht, the 
remainder of the Scottish army drew off ii| 
silent despair from the bloody field, on whiA 
they left their King, and their choicest no* 
bks and gentlemen. 

This great and decisive victory was gain* 
ed by the Earl of Surrey on 9th September 
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161S. The victdrs lost about five thou* 
Mmd men — ^the Scots twice that number at 
least Biit the loss lay not so much in tiie 
Bunber of the slain» as in their rank and 
quality. The English lost very few men 
of distinction. The Scots left on the field 
the King, two Bishops^ two mitred Abbots, 
twelve Earls, thirteen Lords, and five eldest 
sons of Peers. The number of gentlemen 
shun was beyond calculation ;— there is 
scarcely a family of name in Scottish his- 
tory who did not lose a relation ttiere. 

The Scots were much diqiosed to dis- 
pute the fact, that James IV. had fallen on 
Flodden Field. Some said he had retired 
from the kingdom^ and made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. Others pretended, that in 
the twilight, when the fight was nigh end-> 
ed, four tall horsemen came into the field, 
having each a bunch of straw on the point 
of their spears, ar a token for Aem to know 
each other by. They said these men mount* 
ed the King on a dun hackney, and that he 
was seen to cross the Tweed with them 
at night-fall. Nobody pretended to say what 
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they did with hkn, bat it was 'beBeved h« 
warn suirdered in Home CaBtle ; and I re^ 
eeUeet, about forty years siiice, that there 
Was A report} that in cleaning^ the dnnr# 
well of that minoiis fortress, &e worksMA 
found a skeleton wrapt in a bull's hide, and 
having a belt of iron round the waist Ihxm 
was, however, no truth in this rumour* It 
was thii belt of iron, which the Scots foimd^ 
ed upon to prove, that the body q£ James 
could net have fidlen into the hands of the 
English, since they either had not that token 
to show, or did not produce it. They con-< 
tended, therefore, that the body over which 
the enemy triumphed, was not that of James 
himself, but of one of hii attendants, seve- 
ral of whom, they said, were dressed in his 
armour. 

But all Ihese are idle fables, invented and 
believed because the vulgar love what it 
mysterious, and readily gave credit to what 
tended to deprive iheii enemies of so signal 
a trophy of victory. The reports are ooli* 
trary to c<mimon sense. Lord Home was 
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the Chamberlain of James IV., and h^ 
in his confidence* He had nothings what* 
eTer to gain by the King's death, and there* 
t9te we must acquit him of a great crime, 
tern which there could be no adequate mo- 
tive. The consequence of James's death 
proved, in feet, to be the Eari's ruin, as we 
shall see presently. 

It seems true, that the King usually were 
the chain of iron in token of his repentance 
for his father's death, and the share he had 
in it.- But it is not unlikely that he would 
lay aside such a cumbrous article of dress 
in a day of battle; or the English may have 
found it, and thrown it aside as of no value. 
The body which the English affirm to have 
been that of James, was found on the field 
by Lord Dacre, and carried by him to Ber- 
wick, and presented to Surrey. Both of 
these Lords knew James's person too well 
to be mistaken. The body was also adknow- 
ledged by his two favourite attendants, Sir 
William Scott, and Sir John Forman, who 
wept at beholding it. 

The fate of these relics was singular and 
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dflgiJading.. Th«y were not committed to 
the tomb» for the Pope, being at that time 
ia an alliance with England against France^ 
had laid James under a sentence of ex- 
oommnnication, so that no priest dared pro* 
nouBce the funeral service over them. The 
royal corpse was therefore embahned» and 

I 

sent to the monastery of Sheen in Sur- 
rey* It lay there till the Reformation, when 
the monastery was given to the Duke of 
Suffolk; and after that period, the body, 
which was lapped up in a sheet of lead, was 
suffered to toss about the house like a piece 
of useless lumber. Stowe, the historian^ 
saw it flung into a waste room among old 
pieces of wood, lead, and other rubbish. 
Some idle workmen, " for their foolish ple»» 
atire,'' says the same writer, hewed off the 
bead; and one Lancelot Young, master* 
glazier to Queen Eliaabeth, finding a sweet 
amell come from thence, owing, doubtless, 
to the spices used for embalming the body, 
carried the head home, and kept it for some 
time ; but in the end, caused the sexton of 

3 
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Saint Michael's, Wood Street, to bury it in 
the chamel-hoase. 

Sach wail the end of that King once so 
proud and powerful. The fatal battle of 
Flodden, in which he was slain, and his 
army destroyed, is justly considered as one 
of the most calanutous events in Scottish 
history. 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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